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EDITORIAL 


CHARLES M. DOUGHTY, a Cambridge man, characteris- 
tically expressed his idea of a university in the words ‘shambles of 
good wits’: Cardinal Newman held it was the nursery of gentle- 
men. Both thus subscribed to the notion that those whose status 
pupillaris extends as far as, or into, their legal majority are thereby 
marked with a character. That is the ultimate assumption behind 
the Newman Association, whose members are Catholics with only 
this difference, that all are university graduates: whether the 
difference is really specific may be open to question, but the 
Newman Association, by its existence and still more by its vigour, 
is an argument for the affirmative answer. 

Sixty years ago, almost every (English) member of such an 
organization would have been self-confessed a torris raptus ab incen- 
dio: either a post-graduate convert, or, if a cradle-Catholic, one 
who had run into grave proximate risk of infidelity. A hundred 
years ago, membership would have been practically a cross- 
section of the learned professions. As things are, though there is 
no doubt an academic preponderance, the Newman Association 
can represent a much wider penetration of society, and the notion 
of any incongruity between the two conditions of membership has 
simply disappeared from all reckoning. The evolution has been 
rapid and spectacular. It is presumably incomplete. 

We are happy to open our 118th year of publication with the 
first explicit sign of the necessarily close proximity of ideas and 
policy between THE DuBLIN Review and the Newman Associa- 
tion: the paper on racial questions in South Africa which is 
printed in this issue was first communicated by its author, a 
Queen’s Counsel, practising in Johannesburg, to the Newman 
Association in 1953. 


*x * * 


The series of letters from Ambrose Phillipps de Lisle to 
Montalembert, publication of which begins in the present issue, 
will be found to fill certain /acunae in the history of Catholicism 
in England before (as well as during) the Oxford Movement—a 
Vol. 228. No. 463. I 
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period of church history that has had a good deal of attention in 
recent years, to the rectification of several large misconceptions 
formerly current, but is still imperfectly known. The passionate, 
heroic intensity of zeal that Phillipps and his fellow-Goths dis- 
played in the cause of religious art is familiar enough to the most 
general reader, as one aspect of the peculiar revulsion or revolu- 
tion of taste that accompanied romanticism in Western Europe: 
it deserves more consideration than it has received, as an aspect 
of religion. The excoriation of debased ready-made sentimental 
prettiness in present-day church ornaments may not be widely 
removed in its significance from the rage that ‘pagan’ church 
architecture and decorative design inspired in Pugin and his 
friends: nor should it be forgotten that most of Pugin’s churches, 
as they left his hands, were uncompromisingly bare—if clients 
could not afford more, penny-plain was better than. . . three- 
halfpence coloured. Antagonism of positive principle and taste 
between successive or simultaneously opposed schools and tradi- 
tions in Christian art is, no doubt, chiefly a matter of aesthetics: 
but a hearty detestation, and obstinate refusal deteriora sequt, 
amounting to an actual (selective) iconoclasm, may be a matter of 
mores, if not of Breviary. 


* * * 


True religion and sound learning should find their comple- 
ment in good art. As a matter of history, viable revivals of piety 
and scholarship have very generally been associated with valid 
manifestations of a creative movement in painting, architecture, 
etc. A native English instance may be noticed in the productions 
of the Winchester school in the first half of the eleventh century. 
New ideals of devotion associated with the reforms of SS. Dunstan 
and Ethelwold had prepared men to welcome the introduction of 
a ‘new’ translation of the Psalms, for liturgical use ; it compensated 
for the sacrifice of hallowed verbal associations by its more exact 
fidelity to the sense of the original. The Bury Psalter in the Vatican 
Library marks a stage in the dissemination of this version. Nothing 
in this splendid codex is more striking than the vigorous prolifera- 
tion of Winchester-style drawings, which invade the text on page 
after page, bodying forth in visual terms the freshness, the youthful 
zeal that inspired the prayers and directed the studies of the 
reforrners. This artist was certainly enjoying himself, and after his 
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kind glorifying God: for his own generation he was also exercising 
an apostolate. Just as degraded forms and tawdry decoration 
(equally with obscurantism) can be hindrances in the way of con- 
version, so good art can help to lead men towards the source of 
its inspiration. This truth was delicately and accurately expressed 
by Archbishop (afterwards Cardinal) Vaughan, replying in 1892 
to an Address from W. H. James Weale’s Guild of SS. Gregory and 
Luke, on the subject of Christian art: ‘In proportion as the Guild 
works ab intra upon Catholics, in that same proportion it will 
influence and attract all that is good and beautiful in taste and 
aspiration among those who are feeling their way towards the 
Incarnate Truth, whose voice is ever heard through the mouth- 
piece of his Church.’ 


* * * 


Among former lay editors of THE Dustin Review there have 
been few more interesting than Algar Thorold: himself a man of 
letters, and a critic of very sensitive perceptions, but above all the 
friend and excitator of other writers. His talent for friendship, 
indeed, was one of the most remarkable things about him. One of 
his friends, having undertaken to prepare some memorial of Algar 
Thorold for publication here, before the living impression of that 
personality begins inevitably to fade, is anxious to enrich his own 
store of reminiscence. Thorold was an abundant writer of good 
letters, many of which must have been kept; he was besides an 
attractive and tireless talker. Any material—memories, letters, or 
other ‘sources’—of biographical or literary interest, that friends of 
Algar Thorold may be willing to communicate to the editor, will 
be most welcome to the writer of the projected memoir. 








DE IMITATIONE CHRISTI: 
A NOTE 


By DOM AELRED WATKIN 


within the last five hundred years has exercised such a powerful 

influence upon Christian devotion as the Imitation of Christ—an 
influence which extends not only to persons of entirely different 
temperament and cast of mind but upon almost as many Chris- 
tians outside as within the Catholic Church. Mr. Sherley-Price, 
the editor and translator of the new ‘Penguin’ edition, very justly 
states that “Christians of such widely differing period and outlook 
as S. Thomas More and General Gordon, S. Ignatius Loyola and 
John Wesley, S. Francis Xavier and Dr. Johnson, are but a few of 
the thousands who have acknowledged their debt to this golden 
work’.? Indeed so widely has the eminence of this work been 
accepted that it has already achieved almost the status of one of 
those great works of art or literature which exposes any critic of it 
to a charge of wilful blindness or perversity. Yet the best is even 
more worthy of criticism than the less good, for to criticize is not 
to condemn but to evaluate, to distinguish between intrinsic merit 
and accidental qualities or defects which are the product of histor- 
ical circumstance or contemporary habit of thought. 

It must be said at once that the /mitation is a veritable master- 
piece—the work of a genius who was at once profound and simple, 
of an analyst who with supreme accuracy diagnosed the underly- 
ing self-seeking of much of human conduct, of an artist who in 
rhythmic Latin spoke with profound sincerity of God and the 
human soul. There is no disguising real sincerity when it speaks of 
the things of God; in this context ideas that are notional, experi- 
ences that are second-hand or thoughts written only for edification 
are as such at once apparent to the reader. To this most exacting 


1 The Imitation of Christ trans. and with an introduction by Leo Sherley-Price, 
Penguin Books, pp. 215, 2s. 6d.; the same, trans. by Abbot Justin McCann, Burns 
Oates & Washbourne, pp. 262 -+ ix, 16s. bound in imitation leather, gilt-edged, in 


cardboard case. . 
? Penguin edition, p. 11. All quotations are from this edition. 
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test the Jmitation—as do so few spiritual books of the last few 
centuries—responds completely. It is real. It is the work of a man 
who could have said with Christ ‘of what we know we speak and 
of what we have seen we bear witness’. To the vision of its author, 
his reader is overwhelmingly compelled. 

Again, how full of common-sense is the Jmitation. There is 
nothing of the transcendent mysticism which alternately stimu- 
lates and baffles the reader of Eckhardt or Ruysbroeck. We feel 
we are reading the work of a man who is like ourselves; of one 
who has sensed the self-delusion which we all recognize so well, 
who has experienced our periods of weariness, our petty jealousies, 
our resentments at being misunderstood or misrepresented. 
Kempis knows all this, we feel; he can diagnose it for us with un- 
believable accuracy, he can present us with a remedy. When he 
calmly tells us to expect these things we feel at once reassured : our 
selfishness and our pettiness are not something that belong only to 
ourselves, we share them with others; we are not alone, ‘the whole 
of creation groaneth and travaileth’ with us. We feel, in fact, like 
one who has consulted a wise counsellor in our troubles, an 
adviser who has told us ‘Why, that is exactly what I have often 
felt myself’—surely the most satisfying of all consolation. 

And yet. . . there is another side to the Jmitation. Many of us 
after reading it and laying the book down will feel that the author 
has left behind him the impression that ‘all is vanity’, that—with 
regard to our eternal destiny—all human impulse and passion is 
a delusion, that human love is irrelevant, human knowledge and 
speculation a snare, human institutions mere transient conveni- 
ences. For example, we read that “The desires of the senses call you 
to roam abroad, but when their hour is spent, what do you bring 
back but a burdened conscience and a distracted heart? A cheerful 
going out often brings a sad home-coming, and a merry evening 
brings a sorry morning... .’1 °... What do you seek here, since this 
world is not your resting place? Your true home is in Heaven, 
therefore remember that all the things of this world are transitory. 
All things are passing and yourself with them.” But, we ask our- 
selves, how does this fit in with our very real experience of the 
value of the world of nature about us? What about those moments 
—the sight of perhaps a tumbling stream in a pine-wood or the 
smell of new-mown grass on an early June morning—when we 
feel taken out of ourselves, in real touch with the work of God? 


1 Bk I, Chap. 20, p. 51. * Bk II, Chap. 1, p. 68. 
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Are all these moments but delusions? Are we experiencing merely 
something material symbolizing alone its own decay? 

Nor to a Kempis does it appear that human nature itself is of 
greater value: ‘.. . Thus the nature which You created good and 
upright has now become the very symbol of corruption and weak- 
ness, for when left to itself, it leans always towards evil and base 
things. The little strength that remains is only like a small spark, 
buried beneath ashes.’! Has, we ask, human nature so utterly be- 
come corrupted? Yes, we may answer with the author, if left to 
itself. But what about human love? ‘Regard as empty comfort all 
things that derive from creatures. The soul that loves God regards 
as worthless all things other than God. God alone is eternal and 
immeasurable.’* Nor, apparently, can we give our hearts both to 
men and God: ‘Your beloved is of such a nature that He will not 
share your love with another; He desires your heart for Himself 
alone.’* Even the saints are not to be loved one more than another: 
‘Some, in their ardent enthusiasm, profess a greater devotion to 
one Saint than to another; but this devotion is of human origin, 
not divine*. . . . Some people are still strongly attracted to one 
person or another by natural affection and human friendship; 
and as they behave towards men on earth so do they imagine they 
can regard the Saints in Heaven.’® 

In short, to sum up many passages, our path in this world 
lies among enemies of every kind,® with the ever present fear of 
punishment in eternal flames hanging over us as a perpetual 
threat.’ 

But perhaps it will be answered that we are uneasy because a 
Kempis tells us that all human values are worth nothing com- 
pared with God. Such is not our reaction. Our hesitation lies 
rather in that the author seems to imply that our love of things and 
persons in themselves is at the best a dangerous bypath on the 
road to Heaven, at the worst an invitation to neglect our last end 
in the pleasures and cares of a life that is passing away. True, 
these dangers are very real; but is that the whole story? It is the 
appearance of a profound dichotomy running through all the 
author’s thought that disquiets us: it seems that we must always 
love persons and things for God and never for themselves, that we 
must regard the love of God and natural love as having two 


1 Bk III, Chap. 55, p. 169. 2 Bk II, Chap. 5, pp. 73-4. 
* Bk II, Chap. 7, p. 75. * Bk III, Chap. 58, p. 175. 
* Ibid. p. 176. * Bk III, Chap. 35, p. 138. 


? Bk I, Chap. 24, pp. 59-60. 
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separate objects—at the best, the latter only leading accidentally 
and very precariously to the former. 

Yet, if we examine the historical background before which the 
Imitation was written we shall have more sympathy for the author’s 
point of view, even if we do not subscribe to it. It seems evident 
that by the twelfth century or even earlier Christians had begun, 
in practice, to lose that vivid sense of being one with the living 
Christ which earlier they had possessed in such full measure. We 
may do well briefly to recapitulate the thought of the early Fathers 
on this subject. ‘I live,’ says St. Paul, ‘now, not I, but Christ lives 
in me’ ; the life of Christ in the heart by grace is a life that is much 
more man’s life than his natural life ; in fact so much more is it his 
life that man only really becomes alive, really lives by his own real 
and unique personality, when Christ lives in him. The work of in- 
carnation which took place corporeally in our Lady’s womb, takes 
places spiritually in man by grace; Christ’s life grows in the 
human heart and human life and its activities become more and 
more His life and actions manifested to the world. The pathway 
to holiness is therefore that of fulfilment, of combating selfishness 
(which turns man in upon himself apart from Christ, and there- 
fore at root apart from God’s creation) and identifying himself 
more and more totally with the Christ in him, until everything a 
man has and is is a perfect and sacramental expression of Christ. 

Several consequences follow at once from this doctrine. First, 
all the actions of a man in grace, save for sin, are actions of Christ 
and are therefore sacramental actions effecting the work of re- 
demption in men and in the world around them. Second, eternal 
life is not only something to be looked forward to in its fullness 
after’ death but is something possessed at root here and now. 
Thirdly, material things must be reverenced for they are daily 
seen, heard, touched and handled by the Christ in men. 

By the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, however, this sense 
of one-ness with Christ had in practice become obscured. There 
was a tendency to look upon Christ rather as upon an historical 
figure to be imitated across the distance of centuries, grace tended 
to be regarded by many as if it were some kind of afterglow of 
Pentecost, and the Christian as it were, uneasily suspended be- 
tween a Pentecost long past and a particular judgement whose 
inevitable approach and searching scrutiny made even the boldest 
quail. 

Indeed, there was an autumnal atmosphere about much of 
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later mediaeval religion: in the churches Les trois vifs et les trots 
morts looked down from the walls in vivid portrayal of the vanity 
of human greatness, the tombs displayed under resplendent effigy 
of knight or bishop a ghastly corpse decaying in its alabaster 
shroud; moralists described in gloomy pages the dangers of 
wordly pride and human passion ; emphasis shifted almost entirely 
to those aspects of religion which would do most to give tangible 
assurance, as far as possible, of ultimate salvation—the doctrine of 
the opus operatum was stressed more and more exclusively in the 
Mass and Sacraments. 3 

Of course this is not the whole picture: there were other sides 
of contemporary religion which were far less gloomy—a simple 
and confident devotion to our Lady and the Saints for example— 
yet, nevertheless, the ¢lan vital which had been the Christian birth- 
right seemed now to have shifted to a humanism that appeared to 
have little to do with religion, and this very shift made the devout 
ever more fearful of humanism in any shape or form. 

Yet, even if we admit this loss in practice of the vivid sense of 
the union of the individual soul with Christ, we cannot under- 
estimate the problems which were facing the Church at the time. 
A profound fragmentation of human institutions was evident. 
Human society was splitting up into units each of which tended to 
become ever more self-contained and self-conscious. It was the age 
of growing nationalism in states and of class-consciousness within 
states, of a self-conscious sense of mission in the artist and the poet, 
of the pursuit of trade and commerce by ‘professional’ hands. In a 
word, instead of the old simple conflict between grace and sin, 
Christ and selfishness, we have now a new and disturbing element, 
a new concept—that of the ‘secular’, a kind of ‘No-man’s land’ 
lying between grace and sin and liable to be occupied by either. 

It was this new concept—a notion unfortunately only too 
readily accepted by both the devout and the indevout—that 
found ready recognition in the age of 4 Kempis. If once we accept 
the theory that all ordinary human acts and activities—those not 
essentially acts of ‘religion’ on the one hand or sins on the other— 
are not sacramental actions of the Christ within men but are 
merely ‘indifferent’ and to be turned to profit only accidentally by 
the attitude of the doer, we at once find ourselves caught up in 
that sense of precariousness which so cast a shadow over the later 
Middle Ages. If ordinary human acts and activities are merely 
‘indifferent’, so much of human life may so easily become sheer 
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waste, occupied with acts of no importance and leaving behind 
them no trace of their passage. A further, and perhaps more 
serious, consequence of this hypothesis is that it forces a division 
between loving things and persons in themselves and loving God. 
No longer can we love God and the person in one and the same 
act, but we either love the person and treat God merely as a 
factor in the background forbidding perhaps this or that impulse 
as sinful; or we love God ‘directly’ and tend to treat the person 
merely as a means for our own private sanctification, we love 
him or her only, as it were, second-hand. 

As always, once a unity has become split up, the elements of 
truth in all its divisions tend to strive one against another. This 
tertium quid—the secular—provided the background for an even 
more thorough disintegration. If the secular or ‘natural’ can only 
be made holy accidentally by the devout, the new notion pro- 
vided a happy hunting-ground for the indevout. The secular, the 
latter began to consider, can only work by secular laws: the pre- 
cepts of the state, the principles of art, the laws of commerce were, 
it was now thought, laws which existed in their own right apart 
from, though not necessarily in contradiction to, those of religion. 
It is a different thing to buy and sell within the limits of the Ten 
Commandments and to buy and sell to support and maintain 
Christ incarnate in ourselves and in our neighbour. 

It was little wonder that holy souls became more and more 
fearful of this growing ‘secularization’ of outlook; it is not sur- 
prising that in view of this segregation of human impulse from the 
sphere of religion moralists should tend to swing too far in the 
opposite direction and to view all actions not directly ‘religious’ 
with misgiving. But once accepted, how impossible to recover the 
confidence which went with the earlier integration of human 
experience : the ‘devout’ and the ‘ordinary-man’ grew ever further 
and further apart from each other and in place of the harmony of 
a functional society there was present an ever-increasing sense of 
fear and mistrust. 

The Imitation is then a work of genius and genuine holiness, 
but it is also the work of a man who was afraid. The old world was 
disintegrating, the old certainties ceased to assure and the ‘natural’ 
was being pursued as an end in itself and thus becoming less than 
natural. Meanwhile religion was becoming more and more insti- 
tutionalized and what might almest be called devotional devices 
were tending to take the place of a real personal union with God ; 
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for it is a true paradox that as the cult of individualism grows, 
respect for personality declines. This was the world confronting a 
Kempis: it is little wonder that he feared human love, for human 
love as practised was precisely that love apart from Christ which 
must lead ultimately to frustration. It is little wonder that he 
feared human pomp and ambition at a time when ever more 
elaborate apparel and ceremonial—in court and cloister alike— 
covered up an increased poverty of function and consequent 
growth of personal vanity in the individual. It is little wonder that 
he appeared to denigrate human reason in an age when theo- 
logical thought had largely degenerated into an arid rationalism 
which tended to equate the precise statement of truth with truth 
itself. 

Nevertheless the heart of a Kempis was greater than the fears 
which tended to restrict its scope, behind these fears it peeps out 
again and again—often manifested by an inconsistency which re- 
veals his real mind. Thus, though he tells us there is no comfort in 
creatures,! that God will not share His love with another? and that 
‘Jesus Christ alone is to be loved with an especial love’,* almost in 
the same breath he says ‘of all dear friends, let Jesus be loved first 
and above all’ ;* and he urges us at Mass to offer to God ‘all the 
holy aspirations of devout persons; the needs of my parents, 
friends, brothers, sisters, and all who are dear to me’.5 

We have dealt at some length with the points in the Jmitation 
which are those which, perhaps, put off many from appreciating 
this work of genius ; but we should not wish to end upon that note. 
How much can we not forgive to one who writes for the most part 
with so sure a touch, with so vivid a sense of the actual difficulties 
of life—“Why are you so distressed when you are criticized in some 
small matter? Had it been a far more serious matter, that is no 
reason for your being disturbed. Let it pass. It is not your first 
mistake, or anything new; nor, if you live long, will it be your 
last... . You are a man, not God; you are human, not an angel. 
How can you expect to remain always in a constant state of 
virtue. . .?’® How reassuring this is. And how sensible is a Kempis’ 
statement that ‘Few are made better by sickness and those who 
make frequent pilgrimages seldom acquire holiness by so doing.’’ 
Or, to take other examples, ‘Consider the benefit of others before 


a 4, —— > p- 73- sma Chap. 7, p- 75. 
, Chap. 6, p. 77. id. 
6 Bk IV, Chap. 9, p. 198. ¢ Bk III, Chap. 57, p. 173. 


7 Bk I, Chap. 23, p. 57. 
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your personal devotion or preference’ ;! ‘Especially study to avoid 
and overcome those things that most displease you in other 
people.”* How masterly is his exposure of the inability of the 
average person to keep a confidence.? 

It is indeed good to see two independent translations of the 
Imitation appearing almost simultaneously. It is tempting to com- 
pare them, but it would be foolish to do so, for the translators have 
attempted, both with marked success, two entirely different tasks. 
Mr. Sherley-Price has given us what he terms ‘a readable modern 
translation’ and indeed his rendering is one of unusual felicity, 
being both direct and clear without any jarring colloquialisms.* 
Abbot McCann has attempted a different task. His object has 
been to render the lovely, almost poetic, Latin style of the original 
into an altogether more formal type of English, the conventional 
language of aspirative prayer. The reader will gladly use Abbot 
McCann’s version for slow devotional reading and that of Mr. 
Sherley-Price for what may be termed fireside reading. Thus both 
translations are necessary and valuable complements of each other 
and it is a pleasure to welcome them both. 


1 Bk IV, Chap. 11, p. 201. * Bk I, Chap. 25, p. 63. 

* Bk III, Chap. 45, p. 149. 

é Incidentally why do both translators use the ugly word ‘predestinated’ for 
‘predestined’ in Book III, Chapter 58? Mr Sherley-Price has missed a reference to 
Rephaniah 1, 12, on p. 147. 














GRAHAM GREENE 


By ELIZABETH SEWELL 


of a writer’s work, the one sober, the other unsober. The 

former, rightly or wrongly, is the more likely to inspire con- 
fidence, but the latter may possibly give that unpredictable 
faculty, the imagination, its fair share in the discussion and in any 
illumination that may ensue. The sober approach is to indicate 
the framework of the enquiry and then pursue a rational analysis 
of the works to be considered; it may therefore be useful at this 
point to say that the works which will be specially considered here 
are the novels Brighton Rock, The Power and the Glory and The Heart 
of the Matter, with the play The Living Room. But the unsober 
approach, which will furnish the intuitive starting point, is to 
brood on the work and see what one’s imagination throws up; so 
Valéry describes the process of reflexion in terms of ‘consulting the 
spirits, waiting in front of a table, a pack of cards, an idol’. No 
importance as such is to be attached to the results of such a consul- 
tation, but its help need not be despised. 

My own experience here was that a re-reading of Mr. Greene’s 
work called from my imagination just two things: a sense of the 
atmosphere of certain French films, particularly the scene in Un 
Carnet de Bal with the abortionist in his wretched consulting-room, 
an old hag of a woman and a to-and-fro shunting locomotive in 
the background; and a snatch from The Ballad of Reading Gaol. 
These did not seem very promising clues, but at least they were 
both literary or artificial. Perhaps then literature may give us 
initiative. I was myself a little startled, on coming afresh to Mr. 
Greene’s travel book, Journey Without Maps, to find within a few 
pages a reference to French films and then one to Baudelaire, as if 
the imaginative shot had been a fairly close one. It may be inter- 
esting to make a collection of the various works of literature cited 
by Mr. Greene in the course of his fiction. They are as follows: 
Marlowe’s Faust, quoted by Prewitt, the shady lawyer, in Brighton 


[crew are two kinds of ways in which to begin a discussion 


1 Mauvaises Pensées. 
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Rock; Shakespeare’s King John, Poe, Freud, mentioned by Rose 
Pemberton in The Living Room; in the same play Beatrix Potter 
and St. John of the Cross are quoted; there are lists of bookshelf 
contents, in Brighton Rock where Ida, the prostitute, owns Netta 
Syrett, Edgar Wallace, The Good Companions, Sorrell and Son, and in 
Lhe Heart of the Matter where young Pemberton owns ‘Somerset 
Maugham, and Edgar Wallace, two Horlers, and... Death Laughs 
at Locksmiths’; in the latter novel also occurs a reference to 
Clemence Dane, and poetry by Longfellow, Mangan, Macaulay, 
a disparaging reference to modern ‘pylon’ poetry, and an early 
Rilke poem; in The Power and the Glory poems by Stevenson and 
Tennyson are quoted; and in Journey Without Maps, besides the 
reference to Baudelaire there is one to Beverley Nichols and a 
quotation from Wordsworth. There are references in various 
books to the Penny Catechism and to the liturgy of the Mass, but 
I shall leave these on one side, as also Freud, as being rather too 
tendentious for my immediate purpose. 

This list is interesting in several ways, chiefly perhaps because 
it is sO copious. It is not usual for a writer to quote other writers so 
frequently, and with this goes another interesting feature of Mr. 
Greene’s work—the fact that reading, whether of novels or poetry, 
is nearly always spoken of with contempt. Ida, self-righteous and 
loose-living, is a book buyer and reader. Scobie has no use for 
poetry, which is the secret passion of the weak and despicable 
Wilson in The Heart of the Matter, and it is to Scobie that the author 
attributes a remarkable right and left against the two women in 
the story, in the thought, ‘She hadn’t read the best books, unlike 
Louise,’ in which reading at any level seems ridiculed, a senti- 
ment repeated in The Living Room in Dennis’s sneer at Rose, ‘What 
a lot of books you’ve read!’ The problem presents itself as a highly 
literary author who expresses contempt for reading. One must not 
confuse an author’s views with those he imputes to his characters ; 
but if in book after book the same preoccupations occur, it is fairly 
safe to suppose they are the author’s own. Let us see what these 
preoccupations are. 

One might suppose that at this point the discussion would 
come to grips with this writer’s supposed themes—love, pity, 
Catholic theology ; but I would propose something else. Here is a 
novelist who, so to speak, curses novels ; he curses poetry too—is he 
perhaps also a poet? In the belief that this is possible (there is a 
good deal of evidence in that direction in all his works), I suggest 
Vol. 228. No. 463. B 
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we begin, not with abstracts, which are not immediately a poet’s 
business, but with concretes, with things, for it is in regard to them 
that one can most easily see what a poet is doing. 

We will begin with teeth. First, in The Power and the Glory: The 
story opens with a dentist who is the son of a dentist and whose first 
memory is of a plaster cast of teeth in the waste-paper basket. ‘The 
Customs Man has two gold bicuspids, and the street is lined with 
barbers’ shops and dentists ; the fugitive priest’s teeth are described 
as follows, ‘One canine had gone and the front teeth were yellow 
with tartar and carious. . . . Death was in his carious mouth 
already.’ The girls have the ‘inevitable gold tooth’. At the end, 
the Chief of Police is having his teeth attended to while the priest 
is shot. The traitor half-caste has ‘only two teeth left, canines 
which stuck out yellowly’. In Brighton Rock Ida eats éclairs : ‘Cream 
spurted between her large front teeth’; Phil Corkery’s mouth was 
open “as he lay on the bed in his pants, one yellow tooth and a gob 
of metal stopping showing’ ; the conscience of one of the gangsters 
is compared to an abscess; Prewitt has ‘tartar-coated teeth, 
yellowly smiling’. In The Heart of the Matter it is a dentist who 
introduces Wilson to the club, where Reith mentions that he 
thinks he has an abscess; Yusef has gold teeth and a brother who 
is a dentist; Harris, the ex-Public School man who hunts cock- 
roaches for sport, ‘believes in oral hygiene’ and cleans his teeth 
five times a day. ‘Now he was gargling: it sounded like a noise in 
the pipes.’ This must seem unpleasant when collected together, 
but we are not yet at the end. From teeth to mouths—the cata- 
logue can be continued. Of Pinkie when he kisses Rose it is said, 
“The sweetish smell of human skin tasted on his lips’; in The Heart 
of the Matter the phrase is used of Thimblerigg at the club, ‘A 
bubble of gin formed on the plump lip,’ and Louise leaves, by her 
childish gesture of kissing her husband’s hand to make it better, a 
smear of orange lipstick on the immaculate bandage. Smells come 
to one’s notice, Ida’s ‘port-winey laugh’, the Indian fortune- 
teller’s turban which reeks'of stale food, the stench in the prison to 
which the whisky priest is committed. Indeed, the flesh in general 
is dealt with in much the same terms of detail and revulsion, and 
the more flesh, the more the revulsion, so that one could draw 
from Mr. Greene’s work the curious deduction, ‘All good people 
are slim.’ The priest in the Mexican story was fat in the days of his 
complacent prosperity, but has grown hollow-cheeked with his 
advance towards virtue. The embonpoini of the tart in Brighton 
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Rock is continually insisted upon. Yusef is first met with as a ‘large 
pasty face... the beginning of the huge thighs in their tight white 
drill’. In the stage directions in The Living Room one meets this 
description of Aunt Helen, ‘She has shed her bonhomie and we 
can see the strong will buried in the big breasts and the stout 
body.’ The revulsion does not end here. Rats, vultures, beetles, 
are to be met with frequently. Pinkie defines life in terms of 
worms, cancer, cataract, childbirth; in The Power and the Glory the 
only children Coral could play with have ‘bellies swollen with 
worms’. Internal complaints appear with the dentist in that same 
novel, in Prewitt, in the bank manager in The Heart of the Matter 
who is discovered reading a book (with coloured illustrations) 
entitled Diseases of the Urinary Tract. One is curiously reminded of 
the ‘I’ of Sylvie and Bruno reading a similar volume called Diseases 
of the Heart, and we may meet Lewis Carroll again later on. 

This may have seemed an unnecessarily long list, but the 
ubiquity of the preoccupation is clear, and is not restricted to 
people alone. It is as if it spread out over the whole world, as if the 
universe presented itself also to this writer in bodily terms, so that 
time and again his metaphors are of bodily analogy and disgust. 
His landscape becomes the human form. In Brighton Rock night 
presses a wet mouth against the panes, the sea sucks and slobbers 
round the pier, a figure repeated when Scobie throws a bottle 
into the sea, ‘and the hungry mouth of the water received it 
with a single belch’. Elsewhere, a cockroach is compared to a 
blood blister on a wall. “The houses were white as bones in the 
moonlight; the quiet streets stretched out on either side like the 
arms of a skeleton, and the faint sweet smell of flowers lay on the 
air.’! In this, and in all the other graveyard similes which occur, the 
small stone room like a tomb, the rat couched on the bath ‘like a 
cat on a gravestone’, the body seems still to be there but to have 
died. Perhaps the teeth were the right point at which to start, 
since the insistence is on their decay, and they are the one piece of 
the body which rots visibly during the individual’s lifetime, antici- 
pating the grave. In the same way when Mr. Greene images 
Evil, he does so in bodily terms: ‘Only later did Evil come into 
my dreams, the man with gold teeth and rubber gloves, the old 
woman with ringworm, the man with his throat cut dragging him- 
self across the carpet to the bed.”” 

The body is evil, the body is death and corruption, yet the 


1 Heart of the Matter. ® Journey Without Maps. 
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body is all the world. Is this new, this insistence on the body and 
its noisomeness? ‘Let’s talk of graves, of worms and epitaphs’, and 
so we come back to one of the author’s own authors quoted ; how 
literary it all is! We can move immediately on to another. Those 
familiar with Thomas Mann cannot but be reminded of Budden- 
brooks by the teeth motif, but there is another memory waiting, 
that of Poe and his story of the young man who goes to the grave 
and extracts all his beloved’s teeth. Once arrived at Poe, one 
begins to see other resemblances, the body pushed up the chimney 
in A Gun for Sale as in the Murders in the Rue Morgue, the Greene 
story of a corpse giving a lecture, complete with smell, reminis- 
cent of Monsieur Valdemar. It begins to look as though, with Mr. 
Greene’s work, we have happened into the very middle of a litera- 
ture of decadence. 

For my purpose here, decadence may be defined as inversion, 
the ambivalence of attraction and repulsion, an inside-outness 
which gives it a strange likeness to the Looking-Glass world. In it 
the following characteristics may be found: the body is seen as 
corrupted, yet sensuality is sadly pursued and given almost a 
religious significance ; 





jai gardé la forme et l’essence divine 
De mes amours décomposés ! 


Baudelaire is relevant here, as to a lesser extent is Swinburne. Next, 
God becomes an object of hatred or becomes interchangeable with 
Satan; here too one recalls, 


O Satan, prends pitié de ma longue misére, 


Swinburne and Leconte de Lisle in their imprecations against the 
Deity (and, since I shall not return to this point, the anti-God 
fulmination with which The End of the Affair concludes, and Pinkie’s 
outburst, ‘Credo in unum Satanum’, a startling false touch in a 
work otherwise stylistically coherent). Next, evil and innocence 
become convertible ; Verlaine is a case in point, ding-donging be- 
tween altar rail and brothel ; so are the followers of other deviations, 
Rimbaud, Wilde, Poe, seeking innocence and the final good in 
vice. Connected with this is the link between pity and love on the 
one hand and brutality on the other: so the savagery of Salome 
goes with walking down Piccadilly with a poppy or a lily in your 
mediaeval hand, or the passion among the Aesthetes for nursery 
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rhymes and daisies with which Punch made so free in the ’nineties. 
Lastly, death becomes life ; one may recall Poe, 


The fever called ‘Living’ 
Is conquered at last, 


or Axel’s famous dictum, ‘Live? Our servants can do that for us!’ 

Is this in any way a framework into which Mr. Greene’s work 
fits? It seems that it is. One is confronted with continual examples 
of this type of upside-down-ness in his novels. ‘The virtues are in- 
tensely unattractive, personified in the pious old woman without 
charity in the Mexican prison, the inexorable and destroying 
prostitute who wants justice in Brighton Rock, the two neurotic old 
aunts in The Living Room who exhale what the priest terms ‘our 
dead goodness’. On the other hand, the phrase twice occurs, in 
different books, ‘Virtue tempted him (or her) like a sin’, once in 
Brighton Rock, once in The Heart of the Matter. (It is worth noticing 
that in each case the virtue is to refrain from committing suicide.) 
Similarly the sinner is the saint—not ‘becomes the saint’ but ‘is the 
saint’ by virtue of the sin itself. The End of the Affair shows this most 
clearly, but in the case of Rose and Pinkie it is plain too, it being 
evident that they, who are in mortal sin, are the real innocents. 
Comments on ‘the innocence of sin’ occur in The Power and the 
Glory also, in relation to the Confessional, the same theme being 
taken up by the confessor to Rose at the end of Brighton Rock. 

The connexion between pity and violence is worked both ways. 
In Journey Without Maps it is suggested that modern gunmen are 
nearer original innocence than we are, and it is interesting to link 
up the recurring violence in Mr. Greene’s work with his absorp- 
tion in the idea of innocence, a word which runs like a chime 
through his books. For him, innocence is childhood (this is ex- 
plicitly stated in Journey Without Maps and Brighton Rock), and in 
a curious passion of pity which reverts to violence, Mr. Greene 
metes out death to practically every child in these stories. In the 
Mexican novel, the Indian baby is shot and Coral comes to some 
mysterious end; the only child who survives, the priest’s own, is 
already corrupted into maturity. In the West African novel 
Scobie’s young daughter is already dead, and the child survivor 
of the torpedoed boat dies in his presence, while Pemberton, the 
young suicide whose responsibility Scobie fiercely contests with 
the local priest, looks like a child when dead. Women, to be inno- 
cent and therefore subject to pity, must approximate to child- 
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hood, and then will also be subject to violence. Helen Rolt, who 
first appears clutching a stamp album after forty days in an open 
boat and the death of her husband, is nineteen years old and of her 
it is said, ‘Innocence must die young if it isn’t to kill the souls of 
men.’ Rose, of Brighton Rock, is sixteen, and after her terrifying 
association with the young gunman is left at the end to face ‘the 
worst horror of all’. Rose Pemberton of The Living Room is ‘about 
twenty’, is called a child by the priest, and kills herself. This brings 
us to the last inversion, that of death and life. In these works life 
is to be found in death. They contain, as might be expected, an 
apotheosis of suicide. ‘There are four, actual, attempted or men- 
tioned, in the Brighton story, two in The Heart of the Matter, one in 
the play, of which the final words as the curtain falls are, ‘And 
there’d be no better room for me to fall asleep in for ever than 
the room where Rose died.’ The sanctification of self-slaughter, 
deducible from what has gone before, could scarcely be put more 
plainly. 

I hope the gist of this is becoming clear. ‘The situation of Mr. 
Greene has been much confused by critics of different persuasions. 
The point as I see it is that Mr. Greene does not write as a Cath- 
olic at all, but as a late neo-Romantic. The issue is a literary, not 
a confessional one. He is not perhaps an obvious late Romantic, 
not practising the lush dramatics of De Quincey, Poe or E. T. A. 
Hoffmann, which would look naif nowadays. These have been 
succeeded by a laconic style and a tendency towards seediness 
rather than melodrama in the subject-matter, but the framework 
otherwise fits well. In each case the relationship with Catholicism 
follows the same pattern. Originally seen as picturesquely attrac- 
tive or repulsive, the Church now appears as essentially seedy, and 
in those terms the attraction and repulsion manifest themselves. 
“The deep appeal of the seedy”! is carried over to Catholic ex- 
ternals, as part of this writer’s determination to present the 
Church within his own framework of literary decadence. He will 
have the Church on his own terms, which, since she is not by any 
means Romantic, are not necessarily her own; and to this end he 
Romanticizes Catholicism. That is not to idealize it—quite the 
contrary. What happens is that he applies to the Church the 
literary principles we have been considering. 

If in decadence the body is fascinating yet repellent, the body 
of the Church, so to speak, its externals, will be presented in this 


* Journey Without Maps. 
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way also, ‘plaster statues with the swords in the bleeding heart, the 
whisper behind the confessional curtains, the holy coats and the 
liquefaction of the blood, the little dark side chapels and the intri- 
cate movements and somewhere behind it all the love of God?’ ;! 
the sentimental devotion to the Little Flower which figures in that 
novel and in the play; a wedding described as the ‘horrible little 
elegant ceremony among the lace and candles’. Here the inversion 
begins. It continues by presenting life and death as inverted in 
religious terms. The Sacraments tend towards death: hence the 
continual comparison of the Confessional with a coffin, marriage 
as a cause of suicide in The Living Room and The Heart of the Matter, 
Scobie’s sacrilegious Communion. Priests also, who are in Cath- 
olic terms sources of spiritual life, are dead in these books. In The 
Power and the Glory the priest reminds Tench of a coffin (but it is 
worth remarking that this priest alone, who is in bodily mortal 
sin on account of drink and women, is of some use as a priest). In 
The Heart of the Matter the priests are useless. Look at their very 
names, Father Rank and Father Clay! In The Living Room we are 
taken a stage further, with the priest a paralytic whose physical 
impotence (‘All his vitality perhaps has had to find its way above 
the waist’) is matched by his spiritual impotence to help the girl 
at her moment of crisis. In this play and the Mexican novel priests 
weep at the terribleness of the world, and in no less than three 
works, the play and the West African and Brighton novels, do 
priests talk about ‘the appalling strangeness of the mercy of God’, 
in each case the point at issue being the salvation or damnation of 
one who has committed suicide in despair. This is Mr. Greene’s 
final inversion of Catholic teaching. ‘The Church enjoins hope 
and, ultimately, happiness. Mr. Greene hates happiness: ‘Point 
me out the happy man and I will point you out either egotism, 
selfishness, evil—or else absolute ignorance.”? It is despair that he 
values: “You loved her because she was capable of despair. So did 
I. Some of us are too small to contain that terrible tide. She wasn’t, 
and we loved her for that.’* “Despair is a sin the corrupt or evil 
man never practises.’ 

Our first reference among the works quoted by Mr. Greene 
was Faust, that pre-eminent image of modern man’s struggle with 
despair. Marlowe, theologically conformist, damns Faust for it. 
Goethe could net bear to. Miss Dorothy Sayers shilly-shallies. 


1 The Heart of the Matter. 2 Thid. 
5 The Living Room. * The Heart of the Matter. 
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Mann believes all genius satanic. But Mr. Greene arrives almost 
at the point of saying only Faust can be saved, and at that point 
he damns himself, not as a believer—which is quite irrelevant 
here—but as a writer. 

It is not the Christian and Catholic view of happiness which is 
to be the touchstone here, though its voice is fairly insistent : “Your 
joy no man taketh from you’; ‘I am come that they might have 
life and that they might have it more abundantly’; ‘Being and 
Good are convertible.’ It is the voice of the poets to which we may 
appeal, and the authentic voice there is always of joy and hope: 
‘For everything that lives is holy’; ‘Bless what there is for being’ ; 


no weakness, no contempt 
Dispraise or blame, nothing but well and fair ; 


What shapes of truth wait to inform my sorrow? 
I am sure myself that sorrow is not the truth; 


Even that grief conceals 
Joy in a dark disguise. 


It is any inkling of this, together with any breath of laughter, 
which is lacking in Mr. Greene’s work. In its place there is pity 
everywhere, ‘that terrible promiscuous passion’ as Mr. Greene calls 
it. Beside this all-inclusive pity, the poetic insistence on good may 
seem hard and inhuman. If so, a bad poet may perhaps be allowed 
to clarify the situation—Oscar Wilde: 


And all the woe that moved him so 
That he gave that bitter cry, 

And the wild regrets and the bloody sweats, 
None knew so well as I, 

For he that lives more lives than one 
More deaths than one must die. 


It seems as if the Decadents are once again the best commentators 
on Mr. Greene. The point to notice in that perfectly sincere out- 
burst is the identification with the self. The promiscuous and 
passionate pity is pity for the self, just as the revulsion is revulsion 
at the self. One concludes from these books that the writer hates 
the body—he is himself one ; he detests the English and the middle 
class—he is himself English and middle class; he abhors the 
Public Schools—he was at one; he detests much of Catholicism— 
he is himself a Catholic. I believe a great many of my generation 
with a similar background have suffered from this, but it has to be 
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transmuted, for the hatred is self-hatred and the pity is self-pity, 
and their end is the sterility one sees in Mr. Greene’s work, the 
self-love and preoccupation not of the poet who moves outwards 
from loving himself to all created things, but the terrible consum- 
ing passion which springs from the conviction of one’s own worth- 
lessness. 

It may be best to end with a poet who is not a Catholic as the 
final commentator upon our plight: 


Ah! Seigneur, donnez-moi la force et le courage 
De contempler mon coeur et mon corps sans dégoit. 


Baudelaire’s Voyage a Cythére led to corruption and near-despair, 
but it ends with that magnificent prayer, which in the last resort 
is a prayer for the ability to be just. It is perhaps one of the charac- 
teristic signs of decadence, in societies or literature, to cease to 
temper mercy with justice. Yet it is in the due and dancing 
balance of these two that creation lies; and one can only wish that 
Mr. Greene in his work might by a greater balance do greater 
justice to himself. 














THE VISUAL ARTS IN THE 
CHURCH TODAY 


By ANTHONY BERTRAM 


HIS article was immediately suggested by the reading of 

TL’ Art Sacré au XXe Siécle by Pere Régamey, O.P.,' but it is not 

a review of it, nor is Pére Régamey responsible for any 
opinions not directly attributed to him. I have not borrowed his 
title, because of the ambiguity in the adjectives ‘sacred’ or 
‘religious’ when applied to art. Pere Régamey himself recognizes 
this. “Toute oeuvre d’art digne de ce nom est empreinte d’un 
certain caractére sacré, en un sens trés général et trés profond.’* 
Art is by nature concerned with what transcends the material 
and the everyday. It probably began in the service of magic: 
it certainly continued in most places and at most times in the 
service of religion. Even when its ‘subjects’ were secular, it was 
still concerned with values that are not exclusively material. Pére 
Régamey quotes and adopts the celebrated opinion of Michel- 
angelo that nothing is nobler or more devout than good painting, 
since its function is to make an image of God’s perfection. The 
Holy Father in an address to the artists of the sixth Roman Quad- 
riennale on 8 April 1953 expressed the same view and underlined 
that this did not depend on subject.? It is this quality of transcend- 
ence, of mystery and awe, which is so notoriously absent from the 
modern pseudo-art in our churches today, and so often present in 
the modern genuine art in our picture galleries. 

To speak then of ‘sacred’ or ‘religious’ art may be misleading 
if in fact we mean art specifically intended for use in direct con- 
nexion with the church and its ritual. It is sadly obvious that we 
can more properly call a still-life by Cézanne a religious work 
than almost any image of St. Thérése of Lisieux or the Sacred 
Heart which we are likely to come across in a church! 


1 Editions du Cerf, Paris, 1952: referred to in future footnotes as A.S. 

2 A.S., p. 61. 

* “Uno dei caratteri essenziali dell’arte, consiste in una certa intrinseca affinita dell’ 
arte con la religione che fa degli artisti in qualche modo gl’interpreti delle infinite 
perfezioni di Dio . . . Naturalmente siamo ben lontano dal pensare che, per essere in- 
terpreti di Dio . . . si debbano trattare esplicitamente soggetti religiosi.’ The text is 
discussed in Fede e Arte, No. 1V. : 
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Should we then call our subject ‘ecclesiastical’ art? But then 
so many unhappy connotations crowd about us, the plaster and 
brassy substitutes for art which are called ‘church furnishings’. 
The horrid image of the Repository and of ‘large and varied 
selections of Devotional Articles’ get in our way. They are not our 
business, except negatively: our business is with a quite different 
kind of thing—with art in church. 

The crisis is acute, and yet in this country we seem hardly 
aware of it. As we read Pére Régamey’s long and impassioned 
book, we are confronted by the fact that although it is very far 
from being solved in France, it is at least faced and not merely 
toyed with. There are militant crusaders there. Two small inci- 
dents brought this home to me on my last visit. First, in one large 
country church I found a notice-board devoted to propaganda for 
the return of art and the suppression of pseudo-art. It included a 
photograph of the basilica at Lisieux with a denunciation of its 
materialist display, and another of Zadkine’s great wooden figure 
for a crucifix in the Musée d’Art Moderne, which is not its proper 
place. Secondly, I attended Mass in a small village church on the 
Sunday when the parishioners found that their priest had spent the 
previous week removing all the commercial statues. His sermon 
explained why. 

But more famous things have been happening in France. ‘The 
church at Assy, Haute-Savoie, has been built, with an altarpiece 
by Bonnard, windows by Rouault and Bazaine, a ceramic by 
Matisse, a mosaic by Léger, a tapestry by Lurcat.' It is a foolish 
objection that this sounds like an important exhibition of the Paris 
School. It was not designed as an exhibition and that makes all 
the difference. ‘On vient a Assy en croyant trouver un musée,’ 
writes Pere Régamey, ‘et l’on recoit le choc du sacré.’ It was not 
feared in the past that to employ the great artists of the day would 
lower the church to the status of an art gallery. The Sistine 
Chapel is not profane, though the tourists may be, but that is 
another matter. If we are afraid of attracting tourists to our 
churches then we shall never build another Chartres; and if ever 
a place was sacred, it is Chartres, tourists, souvenirs and all. And 
if ever fools who come to scoff, remain to pray, surely there 1s as 
much chance for those who come to admire. It may not be a bad 
thing to attract tourists. 

Then, of course, there is also the Matisse chapel at Vence, 


1 It was described and illustrated in L’Art Sacré for September 1950. 
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which has caused such a stir. Writing in the special double 
number of L’ Art Sacré which was devoted to it (July-August 1951), 
the late Pére Couturier, O.P., said that no words can evoke what is 
born there from the whiteness of the walls, the purity of the colours 
and the nobility of the proportions. ‘Que ceux de nos amis qui 
doutent encore,’ he went on, ‘de ce que peuvent étre la dignité 
et le pouvoir spirituel des formes aillent donc a Vence.’ Referring 
to these works and others, such as the church at Audincourt, Pére 
Régamey speaks of ‘la rupture sacrée qu’ils causent en nous, par la 
profondeur de la communion spirituelle dont ils sont les effets, 
les signes, les agents’. This vital creative movement in France has 
had the support and guidance of the Dominican review L’Art 
Sacré since its revival in 1945.3 

France may lead though she is not alone in the reform of 
church art; but I have not the space to give other foreign ex- 
amples here. I must, however, refer to the situation in England. 
There is little stir but we may remark occasional straws. There are 
the churches of F. X. Velarde in the Liverpool area. There is the 
Ashley Gallery opposite Westminster Cathedral which has demon- 
strated that there are artists in this country who can produce 
painting and sculpture artistically fit for the church. There was 
the Coronation Exhibition of The Christian Theme in Contemporary 
Art, supported by Cardinal Griffin, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and the Moderator of the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland, where there was a British contribution which, though 
it was not outstanding, at least included some good work. There 
were the notable commissions for the Crucifixion by Graham 
Sutherland and the Madonna and Child by Henry Moore at St. 
Matthew’s, Northampton, and now there is that of Sutherland to 
design the vast tapestry for Coventry Cathedral, itself a considerable 
straw. (It is disturbing that a Catholic artist of so high a reputa- 
tion should be given his opportunities by the Church of England.) 
Most recently, there is the Madonna and Child by Sir Jacob Epstein 
at the Convent in Cavendish Square. 

These indications that reform is at last beginning—and there 
are many more—have in at least one respect been reinforced by 
the Instruction of the Holy Office, De Arte Sacra* and by the subse- 
quent appearance of the first number of Fede e Arte in the follow- 


* It had existed under the same title but different editorship from 1936 to 1939. 

2 30 June 1952: Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 1952, p. 542. It will be quoted as De A.S. in 
future. An English translation appeared in The Tablet (26 July 1952). Pére Régamey 
gives it in French (p. 429); Fede e Arte, No. 1 in Italian. 
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ing January. This monthly is published from the Vatican under 
the direction of the Pontificia Commissione Centrale per L’Arte 
Sacra in Italia. In his foreword to the first number, the President, 
Archbishop Giovanni Costantini, described its programme as a 
call for a truly sacred and truly beautiful art which is not a mere 
copying of the past. The world moves on, he said, and the church 
and its fittings should be a hymn to God sung in the language of 
our age.! He concluded by saying that the review proposes to 
show artists what the church wishes and what the liturgy 
demands.” Nothing could be more worthy than these intentions. 
It is in this doctrine that the review has reinforced the reforms 
we have remarked, but unfortunately the first twelve numbers 
have not consistently supported it. The work of ‘old masters’ 
has been properly respected, reproduced and discussed. That is 
neither surprising nor very exciting in our context. The review 
speaks with a far less certain voice on modern art. Probably no 
serious art critic would deny that Rouault is one of the greatest 
living artists and the greatest living Catholic artist, but he is 
disparaged in an article which also attacks the views of Pére 
Régamey.? On the other hand the tapestries of Lurcat and 
Matisse are praised. A number of good modern works are repro- 
duced and admired but so is a larger number of ‘modernistic’ in 
pseudo-cubist and slick poster techniques. So also is much dreary 
nineteenth- and twentieth-century academicism. ‘Pious pictures’ 
of the worst sort are not even excluded. 

So far I have been concerned to note the signs of a returning 
health in church art—isolated and not always self-consistent— 
but now we must turn to consider the huge disease which in spite 
of them still rages almost unchecked. The nature and history of 
that must be fully diagnosed if we are to defeat it. I can do no 
more here than make a few general comments and tentative 
suggestions. 

To make the church fit to be God’s house does not neces- 
sarily involve magnificence. In certain circumstances there may 


1 ‘Si accingano dunque gli artisti a fare opere veramente sacre e veramente belle. 
Non si repeta il diffuso errore di fare copie di stili passati. 11 mondo cammina e I’arte 
deve essere l’espressione del suo tempo . . . La chiesa e il suo arredamento devono 
essere un inno a Dio cantato con la voce del nostro tempo.’ 

2 ‘Gli artisti desiderano di sapere esattamente che cosa vuole la Chiesa in fatto 
d’arte e che cosa detta la liturgia. Questa Rivista si propone di rispondere ai loro legit- 
timi desideri.’ 

3 [Arte Religiosa e la Crisi del Gusto Contemporaneo. F e A, 111. 
* La Mostra degli Arazzi Francesi, F e A, V 
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properly be magnificence. When there is great wealth, great 
wealth should be spent. But it is not so today. Pére Régamey 
writes warmly on this point. ‘A une époque ot tant d’hommes 
vivent dans des conditions ow ils sont moins que des hommes, ou 
tant d’églises s’écroulent, ot tant d’autres seraient nécessaires et 
on ne peut les construire, faute de ressources, les dépenses somptu- 
aires sont un scandale. Une charité vraie ferait passer ces miséres 
avant les prétentions a la magnificence “pour Dieu’’.”’ When 
Pius X laid it down that a church must contain nothing un- 
worthy of the house of prayer and God’s majesty? he obviously did 
not mean that it should therefore enter into plutocratic competi- 
tion with God’s majesty. Nothing that we can offer can in itself be 
more or less worthy in relation to God: a penny is the same to 
Him as the wealth of all the nations. ‘The degree of worthiness 
must spring from the relation of the thing given to the giver: it can 
be no more than the best he can offer and its value will not be 
material, but spiritual; and art alone can image spiritual value. 
We must not offer what is below our spiritual possibilities, a 
spiritually cheap gift, a lazy gift. The arts were described by Pius 
XI, quoted by his successor in the encyclical Mediator De, as the 
most noble servants of the liturgy. The liturgy itself is a work of 
art, the supreme work of art, da vie divine devenue art humain,’ and it 
has had its history of changes ; but because of its peculiar position, 
the changes have been less radical and less frequent than those of 
its servants—architecture, music, sculpture, painting, metal work, 
embroidery and the rest. These attendant arts have never ceased 
to change stylistically, for it is their function to tie the liturgy to the 
world of space and time.‘ Their tradition, therefore, is of a vital 
movement induced by perpetual modern sensibility. Until the 
Industrial Revolution each new church and each new object in it 
was, at the time of its making, modern. It is only since that revolu- 
tion that we have witnessed church art being enfeebled by an 
archaeological and defeatist attitude. This was specifically con- 
demned in Mediator Det, and by Pius XI in a speech which called 
on us to welcome all just and progressive developments in that 
living tradition which has given so many proofs of its power to in- 


1 A.S., p. 36. 

2 ‘Nulla soprattutto che . . . sia indegno della casa di orazione e della maesta di 
Dio.’ Quoted in De A.S. 

* Quoted from Joseph Samson’s Musique et Vie Intérieure in A.S., p. 108. 

**Eux regoivent pour fonction d’assurer les liaisons de la liturgie avec ce qui est 
dans l’espace et dans le temps.’ A.S., p. 25. 
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spire new and beautiful forms through so many centuries of Chris- 
tianity and in so many differing social and ethnic conditions.’ 

Cardinal Celso Costantini in his book interpreting De Arte 
Sacra describes the use of the word tradition for sterile academicism 
as a fatal error but recognizes that its use is frequently the cause of 
misunderstanding and alarm.? 

There is, then, no such thing as a specifically Christian style. 
A Christian work of art is the result of a Christian artist or at least 
of one who can so practise Coleridge’s ‘willing suspension of dis- 
belief’ that he can act as a Christian artist. That, I think, is a justi- 
fied interpretation of the passage in De Arte Sacra which lays it 
down that work for churches should only be entrusted to artists 
‘capable of expressing sincere faith and piety.’ That does not seem 
to imply that they must de Christians but only that they can pro- 
ject themselves sincerely into a Christian attitude, as Shakespeare 
did not have to be a murderer to write Macbeth. This interpreta- 
tion is confirmed by Cardinal Costantini. Commenting on this 
passage, he states explicitly that the Church does not exclude any 
artist from her service, although he adds that between artists of equal 
competence, the believer should be preferred to the unbeliever.* 

It would all seem very simple, then: we have nothing to do but 
to continue in the /iving tradition of art. But unfortunately in 
church art there is no living tradition. 

It was the blessing of all ages before the Industrial Revolution 
that a lazy gift was practically impossible. The church and what 
went in it had to be the work at least of a craftsman. The donor 
had to choose him and consult with him. In fact, in this respect, 
the crisis of church art is the same and has the same causes as the 
crisis in secular design. Mass-production is not in itself bad, but it 
went bad. But in recent years we have seen a notable improve- 





1‘... spalancando tutte le porte e dando il pit schietto benvenuto ad ogni buono e 
progressivo sviluppo delle buone e venerande tradizione, che in tanti secoli di vita 
cristiana, in tanta diversita di ambienti e di condizioni sociali ed etniche, hanno data 
tanta prova di inesauribile capacita di ispirare nuove e belle forme.’ Quoted in De A.5S. 

2 “Tradizione. Questo nome suona scandalo nella agitata famiglia degli artisti 
moderni, che facilmente confonde tradizione con cristallizzazione o passatismo. Fatale 
errore! Il passatismo rappresenta la rifrittura di elementi defunti, e provoca veramente 
un senso di sazieta e anche di nausea.’ L’Istruzione del S. Offizio sull’ Arte Sacra, Ediz. della 
Pont. Commis. per |’Arte Sac. in Italia, Rome, 1952. 

8 ‘The whole relevant passage is : ‘Opera autem picturae, sculpturae et architecturae 
exequenda committantur solummodo viris, qui peritia ceteros praccellant quique sin- 
ceram fidem ac pietatem, cuiuslibet artis sacrae finem, exprimere queant.’ 

**La Chiesa non esclude alcun artista dal campo dell’arte sacra. Ma fa com- 
pew che, a parita di capacita artistica, conviene preferire gli artisti cristiani.’ 

cit. 
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ment in many fields of secular design for mass-production, and 
there are powerful forces working to propagate this. The taste of 
the masses remains bad, but it is not so bad as it was thirty years 
ago; and it is getting better. (I am not, of course, using the word 
‘masses’ in a class sense, but for all those who lack an educated 
taste : it includes plenty of peers and stockbrokers.) ‘This improve- 
ment is not a spontaneous growth: it is brought about by the 
propaganda of an organized educated minority. It prospers, so far 
as it does, because all serious artists are prepared and fitted to 
advance it; and because it mostly concerns objects which every- 
body has a use for or sees the use of. This is not so with church art. 
Only a minority of artists are Christians or understand Chris- 
tianity and are therefore fitted to produce it, and few of them can 
afford to work almost without patrons. There are few patrons be- 
cause there are few people who have any use for such work or 
understand the use of it, and fewer still who can afford the prices 
which an artist must ask if he is to make a living. He cannot com- 
pete with mass-production prices. Worse than this, of the few 
buyers, even fewer have any idea of artistic values; and therefore 
they are satisfied to buy at the lowest prices what seems to them 
fit for God’s house. The overwhelming majority of mass-produced 
‘art’ for churches is designed to catch that market. It is com- 
mercial, not Christian, in the intention of its producers. It is 
symptomatic of our apathy that we have no word for what they 
produce, which the French call bondieuserie and which Pére 
Régamey almost identifies with the German kitsch, ‘un complexe 
d’évasion, une vaine complaisance en des aspirations irréelles (au 
vrai, dans une sensualité camouflée), un relachement de toutes les 
tensions entre les réalités antinomiques qui commandent la vie’.! 
It is such things, the cheap ready-made, the statues and vestments 
‘off the hook’, that we offer to God—a fifty-shilling gift. 

All this degradation, this playing to the lowest tastes of the 
largest numbers, has been condemned by the Holy Office. In De 
Arte Sacra, the bishops are instructed to forbid strictly the prolifera- 
tion of cheap stereotyped images.” From this one begins to see the 

1A.S., p. 53. 


2 ‘Severe prohibeant ne multiplices statuae effigiesque mediocris notae, plerumque 
stereotypae, in ipsis altaribus vel ad proximos sacellorum parietes venerationi fi- 
delium inepte inconcinneque exponantur.’ Compare also paragraph X of the Directive 
issued by the Commission Episcopale pour la Pastorale, approved by the Cardinals and 
Archbishops of France: ‘la Commission reconnait volontiers que toute une production 
de miévrerie, manquant de vie, de noblesse, doit étre de plus en plus écartée de nos 
sanctuaires dont elle est trop souvent la honte’. The whole document is printed in A.5S., 


P- 435: 
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beginning of a way out. The money which is saved by not buying 
large quantities of commercial trash can be spent on small quanti- 
ties of original works of art. Their presence in churches will create 
a taste for them and increase demand. With increasing demand, 
more artists will be encouraged to supply. The same process can 
be imagined in the building of the churches themselves. By econo- 
mizing on ostentatious magnificence here and there, we may save 
enough to build with artistic decency and appropriateness every- 
where. 

But here a very difficult problem arises. Of what kind are 
these original works of art to be? We know that the tradition of 
church art in the past was identical, so far as style is concerned, 
with the tradition of secular art; that the architecture and adorn- 
ment of our churches either inaugurated the successive ‘modern’ 
movements or were quickly adapted to them. Did the vigorous 
outbreak of church art at the Counter-Reformation express itself 
in imitation Gothic or Byzantine? Of course not. Wherever church 
art was practised it revelled in Baroque and Rococo. But in what 
‘style’ should it naturally express itself today? We have no such 
unmistakable uniformity of general style as in any of the centuries 
before the Industrial Revolution. Are we, then, quite simply to 
expect our church art to have the same general character as what 
is commonly called ‘modern art’ in our picture galleries? Are our 
churches themselves to derive from functional architecture? This 
would seem to be the obvious solution—the traditional solution— 
but it does not seem to be that of De Arte Sacra. We must frankly 
recognize that there is one passage, quoted with approval from 
the encyclical De Sacra Liturgia, which troubles us, which does not 
seem consistent with the repeated call for new forms: ‘In con- 
sciousness of Our office, We cannot but deplore and reprove those 
images and forms recently introduced by some, which seem to be 
deformations and debasements of sane art . . . These are indeed 
to be totally excluded and expelled from Our churches.”! 

At first reading this passage would seem to play straight into 
the hands of Sir Alfred Munnings and the practitioners of what 
Pére Régamey calls ‘académisme pieux’. But it is not so easy as 


1 The Tablet translation. The whole passage is: ‘Facere tamen non possumus quin, 
pro officii Nostri conscientia, eas imagines ac formas, recens a nonnullis inductas, de- 
ploremus ac reprobemus, quae sanae artis deformationes depravationesque videantur, 
quaeque etiam nonnumquam decori, modestiae ac pietati christianae aperte repug- 
nant, sensumque vere religiosum misere offendant; hae quidem a nostris templis 
arcendae prorsus atque expellendae sunt, ut “generatim quidquid a sanctitate loci 
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absonum sit’’. 
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that. Everything depends on our understanding of what sanus 
means. Why should we not prefer the translation ‘healthy’? And 
who is to say that it is more healthy (or sane, for that matter) to 
paint the appearances of racehorses, than to symbolize with mani- 
fest distortion of appearances what transcends appearances, as did 
the fifth-century mosaicists of Sant’ Apollinare Nuovo or the 
twelfth-century sculptors of the Portail Royal at Chartres, as did 
Rouault in his Miserere or Sutherland in his Crucifixion? 

There is another word in another paragraph whose interpre- 
tation must profoundly affect our understanding of De Arte Sacra. 
Canon 1279 is quoted as forbidding any ‘unusual’ image to be set 
up in a church without the approval of the Ordinary.) Pére 
Régamey tackles that key-word ‘unusual’ (insolitus).2 Can it mean, 
he asks, anything to which the faithful have not yet become accus- 
tomed in art? Clearly not, for that would mean the end of art in 
church, since every new work of art must by definition be ‘unusual’ 
in some degree. He suggests that it primarily means unusual in rela- 
tion to the faith and only secondarily in relation to art. On this he 
concludes that ‘/’insolite doit donc s’apprécier par rapport a la 
vision esthétique du temps. Cela exige que |’on soit sensibilisé a la 
vie de l’art de ce temps . . . La chapelle de Vence n’est nullement 
insolite aux yeux des religieuses pour lesquelles Matisse l’a faite: 
elle le serait dans presque toutes les paroisses’. 

Here indeed we are at the crux of the problem. 

If an object which the educated man considers to be a serious 
work of art shocks the aesthetic sensibilities of a general congre- 
gation, he may be indifferent to that and believe or at least hope 
that they will come round. But if it shocks their religious sensibili- 
ties, if it fails to impress them as fit for the house of God and so fails 
to help them in prayer, or even hinders them, what then? Is the 
principle of the majority decision to prevail? Are the few whose 
aesthetic sensibilities are so deeply hurt by the vulgarities of bondteu- 
serie and the boredom of académisme pieux to be offended in their 
sense of fitness and distracted from their prayers, in order that the 
majority may continue without distraction to address the Divine 
and holy persons in the likeness of disinfected film-stars? Is that 
good for religion? Do these insipid pink-and-white plaster statues 
lift up the hearts of the faithful? To what vision can they lift them? 


1‘Nemini liceat in ecclesiis, etiam exemptis, aliisve locis sacris ullam insolitam 
ponere vel ponendam curare imaginem, nisi ab Ordinario loci sit approbata.’ The 
word insolita:a is not translated in the 7adlet version. 
2 A.S., section 127. 
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Is it, perhaps, bad religion that produces bad ‘art’? ... I feel that 
I should leave the theologian to answer these questions; but the 
tragedy is, that whatever his answer, it cannot be satisfactory. 
Theology alone cannot bridge an aesthetic abyss. St. ‘Thomas 
Aquinas himself could not argue me into liking the statue of the 
Sacred Heart in my parish church, nor Mrs. (or Father ' 
for that matter) into liking a Rouault. What, then, is to be done? 
There is no panacea, short of a regenerated society, but one may 
tentatively advance a few suggestions which might at least serve to 
ameliorate the present state of affairs. 

As I have already said, the improvement in secular design 
which has recently taken place, is the result of activities and 
propaganda from above, that is, of education. The reform of 
church art can only be tackled in the same way. The most obvious 
people to undertake this must be the clergy, since they have charge 
of the churches and can make them examples. But unfortunately 
they are not all particularly fitted to do so: and there are difficul- 
ties even for those few who are fitted—dislike of offending donors, 
for example, and lack of money to buy good statues to replace 
those they banish. Of course many of them can be advantageously 
banished without replacement. That is only to fulfil the instruc- 
tions of De Arte Sacra which I have quoted. But what if the very 
crucifix over the altar is unworthy? There are indeed these diffi- 
culties. But at least it should be possible for seminaries and noviti- 
ates to prepare priests in some degree for their responsibility in 
this matter, so that they may take some pains to train themselves 
for it and to face these difficulties. 

It should be possible, in some parishes at least, for the priest to 
invite fit members of his congregation to act on an art advisory 
committee such as the Cardinal Archbishop has recently appointed 
for Westminster Cathedral. Its function could be only advisory in 
relation to the church, but it could also be directly educational 
in relation to the parishioners, organizing all types of cultural 
activity as part of the parish social activities—exhibitions, music 
and poetry recitals, films, lectures and so on. Perhaps such things 
exist, but I have not heard of them.? 

There should be a Catholic art paper in England comparable 











In over twenty-five years’ experience as an extra-mural lecturer in art for Oxford 
and Cambridge, although I have frequently known Anglican and nonconformist 
ministers as organizers or active supporters, I have never once found a Catholic priest 
in that réle nor do I even remember knowir.g of one among my students. Nuns, on the 
other hand, come often, and sometimes bring groups of girls. 
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to L’Art Sacré or the American Liturgical Art. If this cannot be 
economically published, then it should be subsidized. Surely there 
are some Catholics rich enough to risk a little money for such a 
purpose—the cleansing of the temple. 

Reasonably good casts from early statues should be made 
available at a commercial price. If we cannot afford an original 
work, old or new, it is surely better to have the cast of a good 
statue than of a bad. They can be bought at a Repository in the 
Place St. Sulpice itself, in the very heart of bondieuserie, but nowhere, 
I think, in England. By this means a public would be created for 
good work of the past, which is the first step towards appreciating 
the good work of the present. Perhaps some brave Repository 
might go a stage further and commission a good sculptor to design 
expressly for such cheap mass-production casts. Reproductions of 
good paintings are easily obtained. Why are they not more widely 
used in churches, schools and Catholic homes instead of the usual 
‘holy pictures’ ?? 

Finally and most important, all Catholic schools should fight 
bondieuserie and waken in the children not only that general 
aesthetic sensibility which should be part of all education, but the 
particular ambition to play some part when they grow up in 
making their church one in which the priest at daily Mass may 
say with full conviction: Domine, dilexi decorem domus tuae. 


1 I have lectured in some convents that were rich in them and they supplemented 
my slides; but in others I saw nothing but what I had to condemn. 











GERMANY’S DILEMMA 


Problems of a Divided Germany’ 


By NICOLAS SOLLOHUB 


modern world tend to complicate matters rather than success- 

fully to solve problems. But such a generalization could cer- 
tainly be made about the wars in which Germany has been 
involved in the past century or so. Each time the problems left 
unsolved have been more important and more complex: the 
Franco-Prussian War left unsolved a problem which was pre- 
dominantly one affecting only two nations; the First World War 
not only left this one unsolved but created new ones too which, 
however, despite their importance, involved in the main only 
European countries and which could be solved in Europe; but 
the Second World War has left problems which affect the whole 
world. 

Even the problem of a divided Germany transcends the limits 
of that country. In its purely domestic aspects it represents the 
reversal of a trend for unity which has characterized German 
history for a century and a half. But the problem is equally impor- 
tant in its non-domestic aspect as another incident in the long 
history of Slav-Teuton relations. Finally, it affects the whole 
world, for while one half of Germany is in the sphere of influence 
of the Western world the other is a pawn in the hands of Soviet 
Russia. And the moves of this pawn are determined not only—not 
even predominantly—by considerations of internal German needs 
but by considerations of world strategy. It is as if Soviet Russia 
was playing three-dimensional chess and East Germany was a 
pawn on one of the chessboards. 

As it is not the German character nor German national 


|: would be unwise to: generalize and say that wars in the 


1 This article is based in part on the following books: Hans Kohn: Pan-Slavism, 
Its History and Ideology. (University of Notre Dame Press, Indiana. $6.25.) Boris 
Meissner: Russland, die Westmdchte und Deutschland: Die sowietische Deutschlandpolitik 
1943-1953. (H. H. Nélke Verlag, Hamburg. DM.12.) Norbert Muhlen: The Return 
0 Germany—A tale of two countries. (The Bodley Head, 18s.) 
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interests that determine the policy of the East German govern- 
ment, but the interests of Soviet Russia as interpreted by her 
leaders, it is evident that this policy will be liable to sudden and 
unexpected changes, which cannot be anticipated except after 
studying the situation on Soviet Russia’s other chessboards. ‘This 
constant threat of sudden and dramatic change has naturally dis- 
couraged comprehensive studies of the problem ; what studies have 
been made usually deal only with one or the other of its individual 
aspects and have appeared mostly in the daily or periodical press. 
Nevertheless an attempt can be made even in.an article at least 
to analyse the problem and to see what its various facets are. In 
fact it should be made, for it not only affects us today but may well 
affect the whole future of Europe and of the world, since it is the 
outcome of a conflict which affects the whole world, the conflict 
between two civilizations, between two ways of life. If it remains 
unsolved for much longer Western civilization will have suffered 
a catastrophic defeat. 


Europe today is divided into two, more effectively than at any 
time since Peter the Great put an end to the isolation of Russia and 
began the movement to Westernize her, a movement which con- 
tinued, at a varying pace, up to the Revolution. Whatever future 
developments may be, the tragic facts remain that today, in 1953, 
a great area which for centuries had formed an integral part of 
the Western civilized world has been forcibly cut off from this 
world, and that every effort is being made to make the amputation 
permanent. 

Indeed, despite her “black record’ in recent generations, Ger- 
many has been a member—and a prominent member—of the 
Western community of nations for many centuries. Prominent not 
only because of her own great cultural achievements but also 
because of her ‘missionary’ work since the early Middle Ages in 
the vast areas which lay beyond the eastern and the north-eastern 
limits of Charlemagne’s empire. Leaving out of account the achieve- 
ments of the Poles in building up a distant outpost of Western 
civilization, it can be claimed for the Germans that they brought 
into the orbit of this civilization the vast area which lay between 
these limits and remote Kievan and later Muscovite Russia, where 
an eastern form of European civilization held sway. Not only did 
they bring Christianity and the externals of civilized life to the 
area which has become Germany since, but they also exercised a 
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preponderant civilizing influence in more outlying areas like the 
Baltic States (it is an ironic comment on history that the Jews did 
much to spread German culture in Eastern Europe). Admittedly 
the sword was often more conspicuous than the cross during the 
early period of colonizing and civilizing, but it is doubtful if 
the Germans used methods any more barbarous than did other 
nations when converting and civilizing their neighbours. Admit- 
tedly too the form of life characteristic of Eastern Germany 
retained some features directly due to its historical evolution: the 
Prussians tended to be more dour, more earnest, more conscious 
of discipline than other Germans, as if they remembered subcon- 
sciously that without these qualities their ancestors would not have 
succeeded in establishing themselves in a hostile country. Here 
there remained a somewhat more aristocratic form of civilization ; 
to some it might have seemed an obsolete survival from feudal 
times. However, the Prussian idea of self-discipline and tradition 
of service was something not necessarily to be condemned, though 
it might degenerate into unthinking obedience, and even into a 
lack of civic courage. Frederick the Great was an exemplar of a 
ruler who considered himself as the first servant of his people. 

In other words the whole of Germany belonged to the Western 
civilized world. If the division of this country becomes permanent, 
it means that Western civilization not only sustains a grievous 
territorial loss, but is deprived of one of its most effective cham- 
pions—even Hitler liked to pretend that he was fighting in the 
defence of Western civilization. Here it must be stressed that the 
gainer would be not an eastern form of European civilization 
based on Russia and on the eastern form of Christianity; but a 
new, the Soviet, way of life, geographically sited in Russia but 
not the legitimate heir of the former occupant of that area. 


As German influence spread eastwards, the undeveloped area 
in which this was the only civilizing influence gradually became 
smaller. Civilized Poland filled up part of this area, while further 
away Russia, which looked towards Byzantium as its spiritual 
leader, was slowly becoming a nation and a state. Presently she 
began to expand westwards; when this expansion had gathered 
impetus direct contact between two forms of Christian civiliza- 
tion became more intimate. This contact between two cultures 
represents one aspect of the problem; the contact between two 
nations or races represents another. Having almost completely 
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absorbed the Slavs on their own territory, the Germans were now 
faced with two Slav nations that could not be absorbed so easily 
or completely. The Teutons faced the Slavs, the Germans faced 
the Poles and the Russians. 

It is impossible here to do more than mention the existence of 
a conflict between the Germans and the Poles, a conflict which 
became particularly acute after the Reformation. For a time 
Poland acted as a cushion between the growing powers on either 
side of her. During that period the contacts between Russians and 
Germans were of a pacific nature: the latter came to Russia as 
traders (Hanseatic posts in Pskov, for instance) or as artisans or 
mercenaries. But with the decay of Poland the cushion became 
thinner and the possibilities of conflict greater, though for a long 
time these remained only possibilities. ‘Throughout the nineteenth 
century Russia continued to be a country where enterprising Ger- 
mans could make a career and which, for its own part, received 
from them much that was of value. Russia, since Peter the Great’s 
time, was aware of the technical superiority of the West and was 
eager to learn from such of its representatives as were willing to 
come. But German influence was not restricted to technical 
matters: in music, literature, philosophy, the Germans acted as 
mentors. Innumerable Russians, mostly of the upper class, studied 
at German universities (if not in Germany then at Dorpat in 
Livonia) and returned imbued with progressive, liberal, democratic 
ideas. 

But one cannot say that the master inspired in the pupil all the 
respect which his knowledge and ability, perhaps, deserved. While 
admiring the German for his efficiency, his technical excellence, 
his diligence, the Russian could not stomach his didacticism, his 
complacent virtuousness, his earnestness. The German in Russian 
nineteenth-century literature—and he appears very frequently— 
tends to be a comic figure. The Germans for their part often learnt 
to look down on the ‘lazy’, ‘inefficient’ Russians: though, on the 
other hand, they could be fascinated by the spaciousness of Russia 
and by the lack of pettiness, the generosity of the Russians. 
Especially within the last fifty years or so many Germans have 
realized that they can learn from the Russians as well as teach 
them. In Dostoyevsky, Tolstoy, Leskov, they have found inspira- 
tion and a key to some of the problems of their own thought. 

While Russo-German relations have been of considerable 
mutual benefit, it was inevitable that some antagonism should 
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arise between Teuton and Slav. In the course of their colonizing 
activities the Germans—and the Austrians—had extended their 
dominion over many Slavs. For a long time the resulting antagonism 
was restricted in its scope to what is usual between a master and 
a subjugated people. Three factors were mainly responsible for 
changing the situation: (i) the spread of romantic, liberal and 
democratic ideas stirred up national consciousness among both 
Slavs and Germans; (ii) the growth of nationalism in Germany 
stimulated the growth of similar ideas among the Slavs; and 
finally, (iii) the emergence of Russia as one of the Great Powers 
gave the Slavs the feeling that they now had a powerful champion 
who could help them. The resulting form of Slav national con- 
sciousness goes under the generic name of Pan-Slavism. Its nature 
and evolution are studied in great detail by Hans Kohn in Pan- 
Slavism, Its History and Ideology. 

Nationalism was to a great extent made possible by the Refor- 
mation: once faith in and loyalty to a supra-national authority is 
destroyed, the national state can become the highest authority on 
earth for its citizens. The French Revolution had a similar effect. 

In the first half of the nineteenth century in Germany incipient 
nationalism went hand in hand with democratic and liberal ideas 
inspired by the French Revolution. At the same time the romantic 
movement spread Herder’s ideas about each nation having its 
soul, which can express itself in folk-lore, and its mission. It was 
natural that ideas which were current among the Germans should 
spread throughout their ‘zone of cultural influence’. Pan-Slavism, 
which has done so much, directly and indirectly, to undermine the 
German position in Eastern Europe, itself owes a great deal to 
German inspiration. | 

Among the Czechs and the Slovaks, Kollar (1793-1852) and 
Safatik (1795-1861)—doing much of their writing in German— 
sought to awaken in their countrymen the feeling that they all 
belonged to a nation and, above all, to the greater brotherhood of 
Slav nations. This they did by stimulating interest—and therefore 
pride—in their own cultural past and in that of the other Slavs. 
Consciousness of belonging to a cultural community can be a first 
step towards a conscious desire for national independence. . 

These early preachers of a Slav community of nations did 
much valuable work in the cultural field. On Russia they looked 
with respect and sympathy as a ‘big brother’; but not with un- 
diluted admiration, for Russia was governed by principles of 
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orthodoxy in religion and legitimacy in politics which contrasted 
with their liberal and democratic nationalism. And to Imperial 
Russia they could easily appear as potential revolutionaries. 

Gradually Pan-Slavism became more consciously political. 
Above all, the Czech historian Palacky helped to develop among 
his countrymen the feeling that as they belonged to a cultural 
community, so they should also form a political community, even- 
tually becoming united in a community embracing all the Slavs. 
Towards 1848 Pan-Slavism began to draw a distinction between 
the democratic, peace-loving Slavs and the aristocratic, war-loving 
Germans. Interest was so great that a Pan-Slav Congress was held 
in Prague in 1848. Unfortunately for Slav aspirations of a ‘united 
front’ against the Germanic oppressor, there was no unity among 
the Slavs themselves: Imperial Russia remained suspicious, failing 
to appreciate the potential power of an instrument which she 
could have wielded both against Austria and Prussia by appealing 
to Pan-Slav feelings of solidarity. Also, partitioned Poland had 
no desire to collaborate with Russia and, with Towiariski and 
Mickiewicz, developed its own mystical theory, messianism, which 
was based on the idea that Poland, having suffered so much, would 
eventually become the spiritual saviour of Europe. However, Pan- 
Slavism prospered throughout the second half of the nineteenth 
century and into the twentieth, though Russian ideas often did not 
coincide with those of the Western Slavs. Generally speaking, Pan- 
Slavism taught that the Slavs had not yet had their say in history, 
that their long years of servitude had proved them to be peace- 
loving, that by nature they were democratic, that they had escaped 
the embourgeotsement of the capitalistic West and could therefore— 
and would—eventually show Europe the way to a new society 
in which spiritual values would no longer be subordinate ; a society 
leaving no room for class warfare, and living in peace with its 
external neighbours. 

In the second half of the nineteenth century Russia showed 
herself to be partly under the influence of Pan-Slavism, both in 
her internal policy of Russification and in her Balkan policy 
(liberation of the Slavs from the Turks); but on the whole, 
Russian ideas remained too exclusively Russian-nationalistic 
for them to exercise much politically seductive attraction on the 
Western Slavs. Russia remained however the one Slav country 
that was both independent and great, with consequently consider- 
able prestige among the Slav minorities under German and 
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Austrian rule. It was effective to this degree that large numbers of 
Slavs deserted from the Austro-Hungarian armies in 1914-17. 

The end of the war saw the creation of independent Slav states 
in Poland and in Czechoslovakia. At least some of the ideals of 
Pan-Slavism had been achieved. Meanwhile Russia, under Lenin, 
had abandoned all ideas of national patriotism. Theoretically she 
had become a Marxist-Communist country and cut herself off from 
the national historical tradition of Russia. Naturally the new Slav 
states looked towards the West, glancing eastwards only with fear 
and apprehension. No longer was Russia a leader for them: they 
had achieved liberation through their own efforts and with the 
aid of the Western Allies. 

In the Second World War, when Hitler’s armies marched 
deep into Russia, it soon became evident that loyalty to a ‘Com- 
munist’ society was not enough to inspire the population to resist 
to the limit of endurance. With their usual acumen in matters of 
propaganda and disregard for consistency in matters of political 
theory, the Soviet authorities rapidly performed a volte-face as 
violent—if less striking for the casual observer in the West—as 
they had done when they came to terms with Hitler in 1939. 
Patriotism was rehabilitated overnight, the compromised officers’ 
ranks were reinstated, the heroes of the imperial past again 
honoured. For the masses, the war was no longer a struggle in 
defence of Communism but a patriotic war waged by Russians 
against the German invaders. 

With the whole of Eastern Europe under the Nazis, the Soviets 
did not make the same mistake as Imperial Russia had made. If 
Pan-Slav ideas could inspire resistance against the Germans, such 
ideas were to be encouraged, whether or not they fitted in with 
Communist doctrine. Soviet Russia before long proclaimed her- 
self the champion of the oppressed Slavs. This particular aspect of 
Soviet policy would require a study of its own. It should suffice if 
the reader were reminded of the tragic conflicts that took place 
in Poland and in Czechoslovakia. In both of these countries the 
Soviet Union achieved its aim by making use not only of the spirit of 
resistance to the Nazis but also of the feeling of Slav comradeship 
to seduce at least a proportion of the population. Encouragement 
of Pan-Slav illusions helped Soviet Russia to defeat the Germans. 


The present situation in Germany has arisen out of the triumph 
in war of an ad hoc alliance between two great forces which had 
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little in common save a military enemy. During the period of 
collaboration between the two, Soviet Russia has appeared in 
various guises : now as the champion of the proletariat, now as the 
leader of the Slavs, now as an outraged nation. And all the time, 
of course, she has acted in her own interests as a world power with 
at least as much selfishness as any other. 

The Russian advance into Germany was carried out in the 
spirit of Ehrenburg who had preached the gospel of hatred for 
the Germans (a striking reportage on it can be found in Jiirgen 
Thorwald’s Es begann an der Weichsel). But while the Russian 
troops were ravaging Eastern Germany, Stalin was declaring that — 
the fight was not directed against the German nation but only 
against the Nazi system. Once the conflict between Russian and 
German had ended in triumph for the former, the question of 
killing more Germans or of impoverishing the country became of 
secondary importance compared to that of making use of Ger- 
many for grand strategic purposes. Already Soviet Russia could, 
when necessary, try and make her peace with the Germans, not 
having signed the declaration of ‘unconditional surrender’ which 
aroused so much bad blood against the Western Allies. She played 
another trump by driving a permanent wedge between Germany 
and Poland through imposing on the former the Oder-Neisse 
frontier line—without waiting for her Allies to agree toit. ‘The moral 
effect on Polish-German relations was probably just as important 
for Soviet Russia as the material effect of weakening Germany. 

Since 1945, the aims Soviet Russia has pursued in Germany 
have been, among others: (i) to establish a series of satellite states 
on her own frontier, (11) to create an outlying bastion of the ‘Soviet 
way of life’ and, (ii) if possible, to profit by the situation to 
weaken the Western Allies by sowing seeds of discord among them. 


To follow in detail the fluctuations of Soviet policy towards 
Germany would be beyond the scope of this article. It has been 
done by Boris Meissner in his Russland, die Westmdachte und Deutsch- 
land, which covers the years 1943-53. In some 360 pages of text 
Meissner gives a series of systematic apergus of the situation, illus- 
trated with copious quotations from official documents. The study 
begins with Soviet peace feelers in 1943 and deals with Teheran, 
Yalta and Potsdam, with the various meetings of the Foreign 
Ministers, with Peace Congresses and with exchanges of diplo- 
matic notes. 
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All along a twofold aim can be observed in the Soviet policy: 
to destroy Germany’s physical and psychological ability ever to 
become again a threat to Soviet Russia and, secondly, to encour- 
age in Germany such forces as might make her a threat to the 
social structure of other surviving capitalist countries and make 
her a link between Soviet Russia and the Communists in Italy and 
France. 

Meissner analyses the Soviet policy at various moments under 
the following main heads: external frontiers, federalization of 
Germany or retention of a unified state, the status of the occupy- 
ing forces, democratization, denazification, disarmament and 
demilitarization, control of her industrial power, reparations, 
economic control, the peace treaty, maintenance or withdrawal of 
the occupation troops. 

To begin with, the Soviets concentrated on subjugating, 
weakening and exploiting Germany. This involved forcing upon 
her what would have amounted to a revolution. As understood by 
Soviet Russia, denazification and democratization would have 
involved the expropriation of landowners and of industrialists and 
the introduction of the one-party political system. This would have 
meant changing fundamentally the German social structure; it 
would have amounted to the destruction of the bourgeoisie and the 
sovietization of the country. Obviously it would have helped such 
a policy if Germany remained undivided and governed by the 
victorious Allies as a unit: this would have allowed Soviet Russia 
to exert an influence throughout the country. Revolutionary ideas, 
however, were not to the taste of Great Britain, France or the 
U.S.A.; while wanting a denazified, democratic and weak 
Germany, they had no desire whatever to have a sovietized 
Germany occupying the heart of Europe. This difference of 
opinion resulted in the division of Germany into zones: by this 
means the influence of Soviet Russia could at any rate be restricted 
to one zone only. But differences of opinion continued to grow 
more and more acute and culminated in the Berlin blockade in 
1948. Meanwhile a wave of sovietization had spread over the 
other satellite countries, especially since 1947; it soon spread to 
the Soviet Zone of Germany. By 1949 the contrast between the 
Soviet and the other Zones was so great that the creation of two 
rival republics was a logical result. 

The break was thus made, an apparently definitive break, for 
neither side can accept the other’s proposals for a solution: the 
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Western Allies want a peace treaty which would re-establish 
‘normal’ conditions of life in Germany; the Soviets want one 
which will allow them to retain a Trojan horse in a united 
Germany. The establishment of a united government with equal 
representation of East and West Germany as a preliminary condi- 
tion to the discussion of peace terms would allow for this, since it 
would give Soviet sympathizers an importance which they would 
not have if democratic all-German elections were held first. 

Having cut their losses by accepting the division of Germany, 
the Soviets have caused an internal policy to be pursued in East 
Germany which is similar to that pursued in other satellite states. 
The accent has no longer been on making her incapable of wag- 
ing war or on exploiting her—she has already been thoroughly 
exploited—but rather on the creation of a state on the Soviet 
model. This has meant: politically, the introduction of a one- 
party system and of far-reaching centralization; economically, 
and socially, the nationalization of industrial and commercial 
enterprises (above a small maximum), the confiscation and par- 
celling-out of large estates and collectivization on the land, the 
institution of state-run trade unions, disenfranchisement of the 
surviving members of the former élite; spiritually, the attempt to 
develop by education and propaganda a ‘Soviet man’ in Germany. 
This is a man with but one loyalty: the loyalty to the state ; a man 
to whom religion, family, friends, nation mean nothing and the 
state means all; a stakhanovite performer of superior orders who 
will meekly study Russian and repeat Soviet and even Russian 
patriotic slogans, who will see nothing incongruous in having a 
Maxim Gorky theatre in Magdeburg. In the process of sovietiza- 
tion, which is fortunately not yet completed, Eastern Germany 
has developed many similarities to Nazi Germany at its worst: 
concentration camps and anti-religious propaganda are only two 
of them.! 

One might be tempted to ask: how was it possible for the 
Soviets to find a sufficient number of supporters for their plans? 
To find so many Germans who were willing to forget their own 
patriotism in their striving to become Soviet patriots? 

First of all they found them among the surviving German 
Communists. ‘Then, such is the similarity between the methods of 
the East German government and those of the Nazis, that many 


1 On this subject see Erik R. v. Kuehnelt-Leddihn’s article on ‘Catholicism of the 
Germanies’ in THe Dusiin Review, 2nd quarter, 1953. 
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former Nazis, the least desirable elements among them, the oppor- 
tunists and careerists, were easy converts. Finally, there has 
always existed among some Germans a sense of respect and admir- 
ation for ruthlessness and large-scale, inhuman, amoral enter- 
prises. ‘They have looked with envy at the opportunities open to 
—and sometimes taken by—autocratic government in Russia. 
Often this envy and respect was linked to aristocratic ideas in 
men, often belonging to the Prussian tradition, who saw in the 
idealization of conventional respectability and security displayed 
by some of their compatriots a sign of decadence. Count Brock- 
dorff-Rantzau, a signatory of the Treaty of Versailles, pointed out 
that Germany could learn much from Bolshevik Russia. Moller 
van den Bruck, the author of Das Dritte Reich, saw natural allies in 
Germany and Soviet Russia, both being ‘have-nots’ among 
nations. Later on, nationalism developed a sympathy for the 
policies of the Soviet Union producing Wationalbolschevismus, a 
heresy of the National-Socialist movement. Finally, during the 
late war the Soviets succeeded in obtaining the support of numbers 
of German officers, among them von Paulus. The mental pro- 
cesses of such converts, and the technique used by Soviet Russians 
for re-educating them, are described in some detail by Count 
Heinrich von Einsiedel in The Shadow of Stalingrad, being the diary of 
a temptation. 

But sovietization was by no means welcome to all. Millions 
fled to the West. Thousands of young men at school or university 
raised their voice in protest and suffered for it. Facing a common 
enemy, Catholics and Protestants helped each other. But the really 
outstanding protest was made in the revolt of the workers them- 
selves in June 1953. This ‘revolt-—which can be called thus only 
because any strike in an authoritarian state amounts to a revolt— 
was directed more against the German quislings than against their 
Soviet backers. It cannot be interpreted as a revolt in favour of 
Western civilization or of any specific way of life ; it was to a large 
extent a negative movement against the government that pre- 
tended to represent the workers. Its immediate effect was to 
frighten and, perhaps, to disillusion the leaders of East Germany, 
who were forced to admit their faults and to retract some of their 
most unpopular measures. What is above all to be remembered 
about it, is that the workers had the courage to revolt, the civic 
courage which had not been roused by Hitler. ‘Taken in conjunc- 
tion with the protests of the young intellectuals and with the mass 
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resistance in Berlin, it shows a spirit of self-sacrifice and of political 
awareness which would have made Schiller proud of his country- 
men. 

However impressive psychologically and successful practically 
the strikes may have appeared to be, their effect has been only 
temporary. The eastern leaders have merely reculé pour mieux sauter. 
Having dealt with the opposition—which could now be identified 
—they have already begun to take back their concessions. Mean- 
while Western Germany has continued to follow her own path of 
development. In other words the two states into which Germany 
is now divided are still evolving along divergent lines, for at the 
basis of these states are two contrasting and incompatible concep- 
tions of life. 


It is easy to imagine the magnitude of the problems raised 
when such a process takes place in the body of what had so re- 
cently been one single nation. Indeed, such is their magnitude 
that they can only be hinted at here. 

In the psychological sphere the division of Germany repre- 
sents the defeat of the most powerful idea which has inspired 
German patriots for the past 150 years (an idea, incidentally, 
which was put into effect by Hitler!). Ito most Germans this 
forcible division is naturally distasteful (although this distaste 
does not express itself as often in private conversation with 
Western Germans as might be expected). There is, naturally, re- 
sistance to the division, but it is doubtful whether unity can be 
achieved without leaving a trail of repression, bitterness and re- 
crimination: the two halves cannot follow such divergent paths 
with impunity. For instance, Soviet propaganda may have been 
at least partially successful in its attempt to convince the Germans 
that their own and Russian aims are identical in the question of a 
united Germany. It is certainly likely to have been effective in 
preventing the Germans from achieving a healthy feeling of soli- 
darity. Many of them, though apparently not the majority now, 
have sought refuge in ‘neutralism’, in the idea that they should 
stand aside from the East-West conflict. There is today among the 
Germans much uncertainty in political thought. It is, for instance, 
difficult for them to know what they should be loyal to: the Bonn 
Republic? Eastern Germany? or an abstract Germany? Admit- 
tedly the Germans in the West have shown much realism and in- 
cline towards the West. But how strong can their loyalty be? How 
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easily can they forget their resentment of the past policy of the 
Western Allies? The problem of unity is only one of the problems 
which may cause much disagreement later on. Another one is the 
problem of democracy: what form of it can be trusted, what form 
should be aimed at? In the West, the Germans have not learnt to 
trust ‘Western’ democracy: working hard at reconstruction, they 
have not done much theorizing; in the East, they have merely 
shown, in June 1953, what form of ‘democracy’ they did not want 
(it must not be forgotten that the East Germans have spent the 
last twenty-one years under totalitarian régimes). Whatever 
happens, it will be difficult for the Germans to develop a homo- 
geneous conception of the way of life they really want. 

On the material plane, Germany’s difficulties are equally great 
and cannot be solved quickly even if unity were achieved in the 
near future. First of all the territorial losses in the East forced 
millions to flee westwards. Further millions fled before the Soviets 
and from their ‘own’ government. The result is that something 
like 9,000,000 people have settled in Western Germany who do 
not belong there. The problem of housing, feeding and employing 
them, of helping them to become acclimatized presents almost in- 
superable difficulties. How vast the purely economic aspect of it is, 
is shown by the Lastenausgleich law introduced the year before last ; 
this envisages a fifty per cent levy on all property in Western Ger- 
many (only the very modest properties are excluded), to be paid to 
the state in the course of the next twenty-five years for redistribu- 
tion among the economic victims of the war. The more Germans 
are allowed to run from Eastern Germany, the more acute does 
this problem become. 

Though these might be called internal problems—as opposed . 
to those mentioned earlier in this article—they are not only that, 
for the Germans and Germany represent essential factors in 
Europe: so long as Germany is sick—and she is grievously sick 
—so long will Europe remain sick. It is important that con- 
demnation of the Nazis should not lead people to forget that 
Germany’s illness is a threat to Europe. 
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TWO EDITORS: 
WILFRID WARD AND 
WILFRID MEYNELL 


Thewr Contribution to the Catholic Literary Revival 
By NEVILLE BRAYBROOKE 


Is not every able Editor a Ruler of the World, 
being a persuader of it?—CARLYLE. 


were editors. For just on nine years Ward was editor of THE 

Dustin Review and Meynell at different times (and in some 
cases at one and the same time) the editor of the Pen, Weekly 
Register and Merry England. Yet with.Ward one must add certain 
qualifications because, as a persuader of thought, he ruled not so 
much through either everyday journalism or the sponsoring of 
new writers, but through expounding and interpreting the work of 
the past and living authors. 

Newman was the one really great creative religious thinker of 
the last century, and, as Miss Maisie Ward has noted,' it was her 
father’s aim to be a true disciple of Newman rather than a thinker 
in his own right—though, as she so rightly adds, the thinking of 
such a disciple is often apt to create another original thinker. In 
contrast Meynell was a man of feeling and intuition rather than of 
intellect and scholarship, and as his daughter, Miss Viola Meynell, 
has put it?—he was a journalist well content in his profession, rely- 
ing on little literary erudition beyond what might be hastily 
improvised for the immediate tasks in hand: that his influence 
travelled so far was because he had editorial flair, sureness of judge- 
ment and an unfailing eye for talent-spotting. ‘He has .. .’, wrote 


|. more than one sense both Wilfrid Meynell and Wilfrid Ward 


* See The Wilfrid Wards—The Transition and Insurrection versus Resurrection (1934 and 


1937). 
* See Francis Thompson and Wilfrid Meynell (1952). 
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Francis Thompson, ‘done more than any man in these latter days 
to educate Catholic literary opinion’; and as Ward who was four 
years his junior (he had the knack of seeming astonishingly young 
and yet the contemporary of the great whom he had known as a 
boy)! was once addressed by Tennyson: ‘Wilfrid Ward, I’m look- 
ing at your nose. It’s a metaphysical nose. It’s a nose that draws 
fine distinctions.’ The world into which Ward and Meynell were 
born, half-way through the nineteenth century, was one of fine 
distinctions that were to become sharper with the years. 

The England in which they were educated had only recently 
witnessed Catholic Emancipation and the restrictive life under 
Penal Laws had—to use a phrase made famous by Ward—given 
to the remaining faithful a siege mentality. At the Council of Trent 
the bishops had decided that rigid definition and the concentra- 
tion of the Church’s forces were the only course to be adopted if 
vital principles were to be effectively defended. The Church had 
become deliberately militant. Organized zeal and skilful debate 
were at a premium and the intellectual element had necessarily 
been sacrificed for the controversial and devotional. Intense and 
united esprit de corps, preparation for possible martyrdom and 
above all absolute military obedience became imperatives if attack 
and persecution were to be resisted. For siege intensifies defence ; 
the walls must be manned that the city shall be preserved—and 
the arts of peace suffer a corresponding eclipse. ‘Those who endure 
remember past glories and a past culture, so that, when hostilities 
end, there is much leeway to be made up. In England Catholics 
had lost touch with Catholics abroad, and active as the Church 
had been there—remember the impact of Ignatius Loyola, Charles 
Borromeo and Philip Neri—she had at home no fresh native 
spiritual literature to fall back upon; and a great many of the 
foreign spiritual manuals that had been smuggled in and handed 
down were tainted with Jansenism. In Lancashire children were 
not encouraged to go to Communion before they were twelve; 
nor were their parents encouraged to make it a daily practice— 
and this in one of the strongholds of the Faith. Again mere survi- 
ving had left little time for reading and English Catholics as a 
whole did not make up a reading set. ‘Arguing with them,’ de- 
clared Wilfrid Ward’s father, ‘is like talking with savages’; and, 
as a small persecuted island in society, one of the most heavy social 
costs that they had to pay for their loyalty to the Church (as Mrs. 


1 See Chesterton on Wilfrid Ward. 
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Charlton records in her memoirs)! was that they were plain: too 
much intermarriage, and not enough fresh blood, had weakened 
their stock. Intense and united esprit de corps had temporarily 
exhausted them: the state of siege over, a breathing-space was 
needed. 

Wilfrid Ward looked at the situation. Before him his father, 
William George Ward, had thought that the Church should re- 
gard herself as a sort of garrison or fort ‘for whom the single duty 
was to fight and keep the flag flying’. Wilfrid had other ideas: he 
believed that the time had come for the Church to regard herself 
as ‘a school with a place in the open portico or market-place’. 
This difference of attitude between father and son was reflected in 
their two periods of editorship of THe Dusiin Review. William 
George gathered a band of contributors, constantly called upon 
them and, as their leader, first made them fight in concert the 
battle of Papal Infallibility and then, remustering their forces, led 
them in the fight against growing Agnosticism. ‘You will find me 
narrow, and strong—very narrow and very strong.’ He would have 
liked ‘a Papal Bull every morning with his Times at breakfast’. On 
the other hand Wilfrid had a nose fo. fine distinctions, and the 
poet’s understanding of his character was no less than his of 
Tennyson’s: in fact his approach bore many similarities. Depict 
two ways of viewing life—that of the believer and the unbeliever 
—and state them frankly and truthfully: let the poetry produce 
its own magic and the profounder depth and deeper philosophy 
of the believing view will gradually become more and more 
apparent. That too was Wilfrid’s method. He opened the pages of 
THE Dustin Review to non-Catholics—among them the Lords 
Halifax, Robert and Hugh Cecil; Chesterton (not yet a convert), 
W. H. Mallock and Oscar Browning. For even in writing the lives 
of his father, Wiseman and Newman his réle was that of an 
editor: he was arranging, collating and ordering their thought— 
at times even developing the seeds of their thought. 

‘We are living on the intellect of a former age,’ Newman had 
stated, and it was precisely this problem that faced English Cath- 
olics which Ward grappled with; and, if he grappled with it on 
the philosophical level, Meynell was out to present it on a weekly 
literary level—to see also there if leeway could be made up. The 
two men, as one can realize in retrospect, were concerned in a 
movement which might be described as translating philosophy 


1 The Recollections of a Northumbrian Lady, 1815-66 (1949). 
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into literature, since that is the legacy which they have left to the 
modern world. 

Twenty-eight years after his father had resigned his editorship 
of THE Dusiin Review, Wilfrid had announced in 1906: ‘My 
desire is not to advocate . . . one special school of thought but to 
keep up a certain intellectual level.’ Old Catholics and converts 
had now become one body, and from the Nineties onwards his 
wish had been not to liberalize Catholicism, but to catholicize 
liberalism. Extremes must be avoided so that Newman’s concep- 
tion of the via media might be maintained. To do this effectively 
sympathy and understanding were the primary prerequisites. 
Manning had once sent a letter to Meynell telling him that he 
found the number of the Weekly Register before him all that he 
could desire—‘Catholic, Pure, Kindly’. Ward’s editing would 
have stood the same three tests. For both men in their particular 
fields were immensely interested in the relationship of the indi- 
vidual mind to religion as an absolute, and in the relationship of 
this mind with the mind of the Church ‘as this mind actually 
operated in time and space’. They knew that men were created, 
each with an independent soul, and therefore that words such as 
Atheist, Doubter, Modernist and Agnostic were no more than 
labels: they knew that arguments such as that the Agnostic refuses 
to see ‘evident truth’ because of ‘motives of self-interest’ would not 
stand up to objective inspection: they knew that they were a gross 
over-simplification because they did not allow for occasions where 
moral faults interact with those difficulties which, arising from 
a fallen nature, may prevent a man—‘whose surroundings are 
totally irreligious’—from recognizing the existence of God. For 
here the moral thought cannot be called self-interest, but rather 
inattention to the light within, or pride. To maintain that the 
Agnostic refuses to see the light because of self-interest is a way of 
dodging the whole problem of a fallen nature and its consequences 
—a problem that can only be explained to fallen men in the 
language of religious paradox. Pride caused the banishment from 
Eden and inevitably man’s self-pride, backed and encouraged 
actively by the Devil and his powers, tends to obscure truth so that 
enlightenment can only follow when Grace intervenes—and 
Grace cannot be dictated to: it may come in the shape of faith at 
seven or seventy, but no man can say that it is more perfect in him 
who experiences it early rather than late in life. Faith is essentially 
a mystery, a gift of God, and for those who want to spread and 
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share it—believing it to be Truth—the important thing in their 
writing and public life is to teach ‘a positive theology’. As Manning 
qualified that phrase: “Clearness of statement is evidence in itself. 
Evidentia is Truth looking out of the cloud and making itself visible 
like light. The great majority of men are convinced, not so much 
by reasoning as by a clear conception of Truth.’ Without weight- 
ing the scales, Meynell believed that objective truth in literature 
was arrived at by art and Ward that it was arrived at in philosophy, 
history and biography by evidence; and upon those two firm-set 
principles the Catholic cultural revival was begun. 

Both men understood the climate of their age. They had been 
born when nineteenth-century optimism was at its height; every- 
where signs of progress were apparent; rapid strides had been 
made in printing and, in 1814, John Walter had prepared the way 
for the wide dissemination of news, showing that with the aid of 
steam papers could be printed at the rate of 1100 copies per hour. 
As young men Meynell and Ward saw a countryside veined by 
railways and as they grew older they saw the beginnings of modern 
aviation. In a changing world they must frequently have thought 
of Newman’s dictum that to live long is to change often. Yet after 
a state of siege there is a danger of thought becoming sterile and 
drying up; it must needs again make contact with reality of the 
present if it is to communicate, and the tragedy of so many of the 
English seminaries of the last century was that the studies taught 
there did not add up to ‘a positive theology’. Originally Ward 
had thought that he might have a vocation and later in his remin- 
iscences he records that during his seminary days ‘those students 
were best thought of who learnt best by heart. Genuine philo- 
sophic thought annoyed our Professors.’ Such complaints could 
be multiplied and, when they were made at the time, were con- 
stantly misunderstood. ‘They were a criticism not of the Church 
and her teachings, but of both her administration in certain circles 
and certain of her teachers: Newman had seen the harm done to 
dogma by unintelligent parrot repetition and the warnings he 
gave were re-echoed by Ward and by many of the contributors 
whom he and Meynell published. For the gist of their pleas was 
this: “Ihe Church must wake up; she must do this—to avoid 
that; she must speak in the current idiom. Catholics must study, 
not abuse non-Catholic thought, and see what exactly it is that 
possesses Agnostic thinkers if the Christian revelation is once more 
to fill those gaps which have become bigger and bigger since the 
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Reformation.’ These were the main lines of the programme which 
they laid out and the measure of their success can be estimated 
by the extent to which these exhortations have become current 
commonplaces. For the boldness in bringing to light ‘a positive 
theology’ becomes plainer in perspective as one looks about the 
modern scene, seeing what the heirs have made of the legacy be- 
queathed to them by Meynell and Ward. 

There is the work of the Catholic Evidence Guild, much of 
whose lively approach to apologetic attracts attention largely be- 
cause it concentrates on showing what the Church is: the emphasis 
is on being rather than proving because nowadays what arouses 
people from apathy is not the trotting out of proofs, but the 
evidence that truth is both a reality and a matter that really 
touches them. When Macaulay finished reading J Promesst Spost, 
he sighed : ‘If the Church of Rome were really what Manzoni rep- 
resents her to be, I should be tempted to follow Newman.’ Yet a 
few decades previously Goethe had cried out: “The period of con- 
quests seems to me to have for ever departed from the Catholic 
Church.’ But events in England and on the Continent had moved 
fast—so fast that within a decade of Newman’s conversion in 1845 
Macaulay had observed that ‘no person who calmly reflects on 
what within the last few years has passed in Spain, in Italy, in 
South America, in Ireland, in the Netherlands, in Prussia, even 
in France, can doubt that the power of [the] Church over the 
hearts and minds of men is now far greater than it was when the 
Encyclopaedia and the Philosophical Dictionary appeared’. For 
Newman had provided an intellectual and theological framework 
that others could enlarge to meet the rising problems of the new 
age, making of their work as it were a practical continuing of his 
Doctrine of Development; and along with this thesis was also pro- 
vided, by his University Sermons and Grammar of Assent, analysis— 
charitable but not flabby—which could be used by writers work- 
ing in other media—for instance by Mr. Graham Greene and Mr. 
Evelyn Waugh in the novel. So the revival of Catholic letters, so 
deeply indebted to the Meynell and Ward families, carries on; 
but with this difference between when it began and now. 

Until about thirty years ago, in the tradition of the previous 
century, the English religious periodical press was predominantly 
Anglican and Protestant: the few Catholic periodicals that existed 
were small and seldom mentioned outside Catholic circles: yet 
many of those whom they launched in their pages have won sub- 
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sequently international reputations so that, in standing out against 
the general secularism of the modern press, Catholic periodicals 
have achieved today an influence never before known to them: 
their Catholic gain has been an Anglican and Protestant loss. 
Indeed though one may still agree with Carlyle that ‘every able 
Editor is a Ruler of the World, being a persuader of it’, there is a 
certain irony remembering some of his words. “The true Church 
of England .. .’, he proclaimed, ‘lies in its Editors . . . These 
preach to the people daily, weekly.’ There is a certain irony too in 
recalling the title of the book in which he set this saying: it is 
called Signs of the Times. 











LETTERS OF PHILLIPPS DE 
LISLE TO MONTALEMBERT 


By LOUIS ALLEN 


Ambrose Lisle Phillipps, later Phillipps de Lisle, was so 

natural as to seem almost inevitable, given the interests they 
shared and the number of acquaintances they had in common. 
They were both romantics in many of the causes they espoused, 
and in the enthusiasm those causes inspired in them. They both 
had a strong feeling for the part they thought should be played in 
politics by an enlightened aristocracy, a profound awareness of the 
history of their own families, and an idiosyncratic devotion to the 
legends and art of the Middle Ages. Both had considerable rhe- 
torical gifts, which in the case of Phillipps degenerated often into 
prolixity, and gave rise in the case of Montalembert to that flam- 
boyancy which one expects from the oratory of the nineteenth 
century. Their only major difference in their early days was on 
Ireland, whose cause Montalembert had passionately defended in 
the columns of L’ Avenir, and which Phillipps saw from the point 
of view of an English landlord. They differed also in later years on 
Louis-Napoléon, whom Montalembert had at first recommended 
to French Catholic opinion, only to withdraw his support after 
the expropriation of the exiled House of Orleans. 

Phillipps had translated Montalembert’s Histoire de Ste Elisa- 
beth dé Hongrie into English,! and met the author on a visit to Eng- 
land in the summer of 1839. Apart from family connexions (his 
mother was the daughter of James Forbes of Stanmore Hill) 
Montalembert had the entry to many English circles through his 
friend Alexis-Francois Rio, then being made much of in the 
literary and political salons of London. Rio introduced him to 
Samuel Rogers, Macaulay, Gladstone, and many other lions of 
London society; but his translator was not metropolitan in his 


[a friendship between Charles de Montalembert and 


1 The Chronicle of the Life of Saint Elizabeth of Hungary, Duchess of Thuringia, written by 
the Count of Montalembert and translated into English by Ambrose Lisle Phillipps, London, 


1839. 
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habits, and Montalembert went to visit him at Grace-Dieu Manor 
in Leicestershire. From there Montalembert wrote a rhapsodical 
letter to his wife! describing in detail the magnificent property 
around Grace-Dieu, Ambrose’s conversion from Anglicanism at 
the age of fifteen, his piety, his knowledge of the liturgy and Gothic 
architecture, and the promising prospects held out for the foster- 
ing of Catholicism in the Midlands when he should inherit his 
father’s estates. 

Before Montalembert’s return to France, Phillipps wrote to 
assure him of his affection, and in the exchange of politenesses 
which followed began a correspondence which lasted until 
Montalembert’s death in 1870. The majority of the letters from 
Montalembert are given in Purcell’s Life and Letters of Ambrose 
Phillipps de Lisle,? but for some reason or other Edwin de Lisle, 
who completed his father’s biography after the death of Purcell, 
does not appear to have tried to obtain his father’s side of the 
correspondence from the Montalembert archives at La Roche-en- 
Brénil, where it is still preserved. With the exception of the first 
letter, which appeared in part, with brief quotations from two 
others, in Mlle P. de Lallemand’s thesis: Montalembert et ses rela- 
tions littéraires avec T étranger jusqu’en 1840,° none of de Lisle’s letters 
to Montalembert has previously been published.* They provide a 
fascinating commentary on his relations with the Oxford Move- 
ment and the Oratorians, and also on various trends in French 
Catholic thought before the Vatican Council. 


Grace Dieu Manor 
June 8 1839 
My dear Sir, 

I can truly say that the receipt of your most friendly and acceptable 
letter has made this one of the happiest days of my life. That my poor 
attempt to translate your admirable book as well as the trifling offer- 
ing that contains my Translation should have met with your approba- 


* Lecanuet: Montalembert (Paris, 1896), I1, 92 ff. 

2 (2 vols., London, 1900) II, 229-62; 312-16. Referred to in these notes as 
Purcell. Mrs. Oliphant, Memoir of Count de Montalembert (2 vols., London, 1872), quotes 
passages from ten of Montalembert’s letters, including two not given by Purcell, for 
1 February 1840 (pp. 17-19) and 18 July 1843 (pp. 31-33), and three in which the 
dates differ from Purcell’s, in one case by two years: pp. 34-35, 26 August 1846 
(Purcell: 29 August); pp. 241-42, 19 July 1857 (Purcell: 10 July 1857); pp. 305-6, 
9g October 1867 (Purcell: g October 1869). Mrs. Oliphant’s version of the last date is 
the Correct one. 

* (Paris, 1927), pp. 99-100. 

* I am indebted to the Count and Countess André de Montalembert not only for 
permission to print this correspondence, but for their generous hospitality at La Roche- 
en-Brénil. The original spelling and punctuation have been retained throughout. 
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tion is indeed gratifying to me beyond what I can express, and the 
letter, in which you have expressed it, little as I feel that I deserve all 
your kind encomiums, I shall ever keep and prize as one of the most 
precious treasures that I possess. And how should it be otherwise, for it 
is as it were the commencement of a bright period in my life, for in no 
other light can I regard the prospect that I shall so soon have the 
happiness and consolation of seeing and conversing with one for whom 
I have long felt unspeakable sentiments of veneration and affection, 
and to whom I have long felt so closely united in the bonds of fraternal 
love as often as I knelt before the Altar of Our God sighing for the same 
glorious prospects, for which you are so ardently devoted. Yes truly 
this is a happy consummation of my labours in the cause of our dear 
and angelick Saint, this is indeed the most precious grace I could 
derive from her charitable intercession, that I should possess the friend- 
ship of one, whom I have so often blessed Our Lord that he has raised 
up to vindicate the Catholick cause in the noble Kingdom of France. 
And when I name France, my dear Sir, what sentiments of veneration 
and gratitude overflow my soul! It was in France that I first learnt to 
love that Catholick Mother, from whom my poor countrymen have 
been so long and so cruelly separated. It was a holy French Priest, who 
had sought for refuge in this Kingdom,! who first made me a partaker 
of the benedictions of that Mother. And now it is again from France, 
that God is vouchsafing me one of the most precious graces a mortal 
can receive here below, the gift of a Brother in our Lord, of a friend, 
whose friendship and affection is consecrated in Jesus Christ. 

May I then request you to write me a few lines to say on what day, 
I may look forward to the happiness of receiving you at Grace Dieu? 
And let me here say that I hope we shall prevail upon you to remain 
several days with us, and to make Grace Dieu a resting place on your 
return from Yorkshire, as well as on your road thither. If you have 
time I should much like to shew you the new College of our District, 
which our venerable Bishop? has lately built at Oscot, and which is not 
far distant from us; a college, which I am sure would interest you as a 
fair specimen of our feeble attempts to revive in this country the study 
of Christian art. I am going to write to my friend Mr. Pugin, who is 
certainly one of the greatest genius’s of the age and one of the brightest 
ornaments of our Catholick Church in this country to ask him to meet 
you at Grace Dieu, which he will feel a high privilege, if only his 
numerous engagements will permit him to leave the Bishop with whom 
he is now superintending the works for the new Catholic Cathedral, 
which his Lordship is building at Birmingham. 

I shall value exceedingly as a mark of your kindness and friendship 
the Genealogical tables? which you have entrusted for me to Mr. 
Dolman. They will form a most valuable and interesting appendix to 

1 Abbé Giraud, an émigré priest living in Gloucester, who gave weekly French 
lessons at Maizemore Court School where Phillipps was a pupil. 
2 Dr. Thomas Walsh (1777-1849), then Vicar-Apostolic of the Midland District. 


® Genealogical tables of the family of St. Elizabeth, showing her connexion with 
the family of Mérode, and hence with Montalembert’s Countess, Marie-Anne de 


Mérode. 
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the second volume of my Translation. My Wife begs me to present her 
best respects to you, and to assure you, how she too longs for the happi- 
ness of welcoming you at Grace Dieu. 
Believe me, My dear Sir, 
Ever your most devoted servant 
and Brother in Our Lord 
Ambrose Lisle Phillipps 

Saturday Evening 


Garendon Park 
St Valentine’s Day 1840 


My dearest Friend and Brother, 

The arrival of your letter was truly welcome. I had been asking my- 
self all the questions concerning your silence which you ask me con- 
cerning mine. The truth is I should have written to you long ago, but 
that I did not in the least know how to direct my letters, and so I 
waited day after day, month after month, to hear where you were from 
yourself. As to the rest that bond of brotherly love which the dear Saint 
Elizabeth had formed between my heart and your’s, even before that 
happy moment when first I saw you, was too closely cemented over the 
holy ruins of Christ’s Church once so flourishing in this poor country 
ever to be weakened or torn asunder by any circumstances whatso- 
ever ; and so though I too wondered where you were what had become 
of you, and why you wrote not to me I still felt sure that our mutual 
friendship and affection was as warm as ever, seeing that it existed only 
in Jesus Christ and was consecrated in him. And now my dear Brother 
before I tell you anything of myself, I must say how sincerely both 
Laura and I condole with you and the Countess de Montalembert for 
the sad loss of your little Girl, which I trust however God will abund- 
antly make up to you even in this life. As for ourselves we have great 
reason to bless his Divine Majesty, for on the 20th July the feast of St 
Margaret Virgin and Martyr Laura presented me with a beautiful little 
Boy, one of the most endearing associations connected with whom will 
ever be to me that he is your Godchild. At the baptismal Font he re- 
ceived the names of Reginald Bernard Mary Lisle. I need hardly say 
that he received the Name of Bernard in honour of you,' that of 
Reginald I gave him in remembrance of one of my ancestors who was 
celebrated in the reign of our Henry III for his zeal for the Catholick 
Faith and for his devotion to the Cistercian order, so that you see the 
Names of Reginald and Bernard go very properly together. Reginald 
Lord Lisle gave great donations both of land and money to the Cis- 
tercian Abbey of Garendon, which by a singular coincidence was 
destined to come again into the hands of his descendants, one of whom 
was, after 3 centuries of heresy in the Family, to return to the one holy 
Catholick Church and again to revive in England the holy Cistercian 
order. And who knows but that one day little Reginald may become a 
Monk of that Order? Certainly it would be a great consolation to me 


1 Montalembert had begun to write the life of St. Bernard in 1837. 
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and Laura, if such were his destiny, but this is a secret known only to 
God. Let me commend the little Boy to the devout prayers of his dear 
and holy GodFather, labouring now to promote the honour of this 
same glorious St Bernard, whose name is equally dear to both of us. 
This child has never been heard to cry since his birth and his face has 
all that serenity of heavenly peace and joy on his rosy cheeks, that 
formed a bright and lovely type of the angels of God to the devout 
painters of Xtian ages. All that you tell me about the Univers is deeply 
interesting, I feel the most lively desire for the prosperity of that 
journal, which I regard as one of the most powerful engines that we 
have at our disposal for the maintenance and propagation of the Cath- 
olick Faith not only on the Continent but here in England. It is very 
noble of you to contribute so much as you do to this good work. I shall 
send you a little check at the end of this letter for 3£,, which I think you 
will be able to get changed at Messrs. Blount and Lafitte’s bank in the 
Place Vendéme. I would send you more, were I able; it is not the will 
that is wanting, but the means. Since you were with us our expenses 
have considerably increased; in compliance with the wishes of the 
Cistercian Monks by the desire and consent of our Bishop I released the 
good Fathers from the obligation of serving the two parishes of Grace 
Dieu and Whitwick, which was found to be incompatible with their 
Monastick duties and so injurious to Religion:! in consequence the 
Monks are now entirely in their Monastery and employed on their own 
grounds; but I am under the necessity of having two Priests, one at 
Whitwick and another at Grace Dieu and though the Bishop contri- 
butes a certain sum towards their maintenance it nevertheless entails a 
heavy expence upon me beyond what I used to bear: add to which I 
have just had to repair, alter and fit up the old school house in Whit- 
wick as the parsonage house of the good Priest there, so that at this 
moment I am pretty well cleaned out as we say—however later I shall 
endeavour to do something more for the Univers—besides which I 
have already served it in other ways and shall continue to do so, by 
way of recommendations I mean; for instance I believe that more than 
one individual has taken the paper from my advice. Catholicity in 
England is proceeding at a railroad pace: a short time ago the furious 
Tory agitation alarmed us a little, and we looked forward with some 
anxiety to the threatened attempt to oust the Queen’s Ministers and so 
break up the combination formed between the Liberal and Catholick 
parties: but I thank God the majority of 21 has filled our enemies with 
despair of carrying their point, and Peel’s satisfactory declaration as to 
the Emancipation act has compleatly tranquillized us.? We are build- 
ing churches that will certainly do credit not only to our compara- 
tively poor Catholick body but to their Christian taste. Pugin is now 
actually building 17 large Churches, two of which (the Cathedral of 


1 Cf. Purcell, 1, 84-6. 
2 During his speech of 28 January 1840 on a motion of No Confidence in the 
Whig Administration, Peel had promised to maintain the principles of Catholic 
Emancipation. His attack on the administration was defeated by 21 votes. The 
combination of Liberals and Catholics did not retain Phillipps’s approval for very long. 
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Birmingham, and St George’s Church in London) would not have 
been discreditable even to the Middle Ages. Lord Shrewsbury has given 
three thousand Pounds to our Cistercian Monks, who will now be 
enabled to have an Abbey worthy of their order. The Pope has sent us 
an approbation of the restoration of the antient Vestments, as used in 
the middle ages, accompanying it with a letter of congratulation in his 
own hand writing to our friend Pugin, and a present, adding that he 
hopes that what we are now beginning in England about the Vest- 
ments will one day become general throughout the whole Church. The 
holy Father is delighted to hear of all that is being done amongst his 
English children, and particularly commends us for our Zeal for the 
severe purity of Christian art. Lepend upon it there is a Xtian renazs- 
sance at work now, the fruits of which in about a century will be truly 
glorious all over the world. You my dearest Brother are restoring this 
heavenly and chaste sentiment in France, go on then, we are ready to 
help you in the glorious work, never let us lose an opportunity of for- 
warding these sublime views: but you must help us, we all look to 
France, it is your Xtian authors, who are mainly contributing to the 
revival of the latent sparks of Catholicism that were never entirely ex- 
tinguished in the English heart & it is your book, your life of St Eliza- 
beth, that is rekindling all the fire of devotion and chivalry amongst 
the nobles and Gentry of this country. My translation has sold beyond 
my expectations. It has made a powerful sensation amongst men of 
taste and feeling even though nominally Protestant. The Vice Chan- 
cellor of England’ expresses himself enchanted with it—The wonderful 
doings of Father Matthew the Dominican in Ireland are the topick of 
general conversation both amongst Catholicks and Protestants. The 
finger of God is evidently with this holy Friar: more than one million 
of people have enlisted themselves under his banner, promising for the 
remainder of their lives never again to drink anything but water, in 
order to expiate their own drunkenness, or if they have been sober, that 
of others, in order to draw down the mercy of God upon our poor 
country according to the maxim of St John the Baptist ‘do penance for 
the kingdom of Heaven is at hand’. Oh my dear Brother behold here 
the power of Jesus Christ! the admirable force of his grace is not ex- 
hausted ! the intercession of his Saints fails not! the powerful arm of St 
Dominick is again lifted up in this land of Heresy! Father Matthew 
gives a holy medal of the Cross to each of his penitents: more than one 
million have been distributed: and so great is the demand for them 
that it is impossible to manufacture them fast enough. They are made 
at Birmingham by that excellent man Mr. Hardman, who makes all 
Pugin’s things. Yes my dear Friend the grace of Jesus Christ will still 
heal the nations, and his Church will have a period of glory such as the 
mind of man cannot conceive. Oh what a glorious enterprize are we 
embarked in! Oh how wretched and contemptible all earthly schemes 
seem to those who have once tasted what it is to fight under the banner 
of Christ! But if we carry our point how certain are we of securing the 
greatest possible degree of even earthly prosperity for nations even in 
1 Sir Lancelot Shadwell (1779-1850), last Vice-Chancellor of England. 
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this life—on the other hand we have much to combat, the spread of 
socialism as it is called will do dreadful mischief amongst the few (1 
rejoice to say very few) who have embraced its blaspheming and obscure 
principles. It has however been well exposed by the Anglican Bishop of 
Exeter,! and what with the vigilance of individuals and the strong arm 
of the law it will, I doubt not, be extirpated. The great mass of the 
English people are profoundly religious though heretical and they only 
require to be put on their guard in order to crush at once such an 
abominable system as that of socialism. You will have seen long 
accounts of the marriage of our young Queen in the papers. She has 
been most tenderly attached to Prince Albert from her earliest child- 
hood and they say that He perfectly adores Her: it is not often now-a- 
days that one can say so much of a royal marriage. Several circum- 
stances however connected with this forcibly remind one of St Eliza- 
beth and the good Duke Louis,” and it is certainly a coincidence that 
the Family of Saxe Coburgh should reign at present in Thuringia, and 
that the good old city of Eisenach should belong to them. God grant 
that this marriage may turn out for the spiritual as well as the temporal 
good of England—it is a great satisfaction to all of us English Cath- 
olicks that your Duke of Nemours’ is going to marry the young Princess 
Victoria of Saxe Coburgh: I trust this connection will cement the alli- 
ance between the two countries more firmly than ever. The Duke of 
Nemours will now become first cousin to our Queen. What a glorious 
course France is adopting at Algiers! May God prosper your arms is 
my earnest prayer; Religion raises me above the paltry nationalities 
which render some of my countrymen jealous of your conquests. For 
my part I trust for the sake of the Catholick cause that the power and 
influence of France may extend all over the East. I have read with the 
deepest interest the letters of M. Eugéne Boré® and M. d’Abbadie® in 
the Univers: if France means to secure her own aggrandizement she 
must at once act boldly upon a Catholick policy, as the great main- 
tainer of Catholick rights and liberties all over the world: if she take 
this part frankly and decidedly, it is impossible to conjecture to what a 
height of power and influence she must necessarily rise. Her moral in- 
fluence would then be as universal as the Church. By the bye talking of 
this, I wish when the Univers talks of conversions in England and else- 


1 Henry Philpotts (1778-1869), Bishop of Exeter from 1831 to his death, had 
recently delivered in the House of Lords two speeches against socialism. 

2 Louis the Holy, husband of St. Elizabeth and fourth Landgrave of Thuringia, 
whose seat was Wartburg Castle, at Eisenach, died 1227 at the Battle of Otranto. 

’The Duc de Nemours (1814-96), second son of Louis-Philippe, married (April 
1840) Princess Victoria of Saxe-Coburg, cousin to Prince Albert. 

4In the campaign against Abd-el-Kader. 

5’ Eugéne Boré (1809-77) disciple of Lamennais, had written a series of articles 
in the Univers during 1839, entitled Voyage d’un Catholique en Orient. A second series began 
on 28 January 1840 of which the general theme was the hope of a Christian regenera- 
tion in Armenia. 

6 Arnaud-Michel d’Abbadie (1815-93) wrote for the Univers a series of Lettres 
sur l’ Abyssinie (December 1839), relating the adventures of himself and his brother 
Antoine Thomson d’Abbadie (1810-97). The brothers were friends of Montalem- 


bert. 
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where it would say that people are converted ‘a |’ Eglise Catholique’ and 
not “a l’Eglise Romaine’. I cannot easily tell you what mischief is done in 
this country by such inaccuracies of expression, and what a handle it 
affords to the Anglican party. Such terms in their eyes degrade Cath- 
olicity into a mere sect and in good truth they are not defensible: the 
Roman Church is (to use the expression of the creed of P. Pius IV) the 
Mother and Mistress of ALL Churches, but She is only an integral 
though the principal part of the Church Catholick. I am in commu- 
nion with the Roman Church but I am not a member of it, I am a 
member of the Catholick Church whose visible head is the Bishop of 
Rome. I know that the expression /’église Romaine in the sense I object 
to is not uncommon abroad at the present day, but I excessively dis- 
like it, it is inaccurate strictly speaking, it is a compleat novelty, never 
to be met with in the Fathers of the Primitive Church, and it appears 
to give ground for one of the worst charges of the Hereticks.’ As the 
object of the Univers is to help the good cause in England I am sure it 
will pardon the liberty I have taken in thus speaking my mind on a 
point that has already excited some unpleasant remarks on this side of 
the Channel. Pray let me hear again soon, I consider it one of my 
dearest privileges to commune with you. I conclude you will soon be 
speaking again in your House of Lords, do tell them all there of the 
magnificent progress of Catholicity in England. I think it is a great 
point of Catholick policy just now to make the most of our successes. 
May I ask you to present my best homage to the Countess de Monta- 
lembert. My sweet Laura desires to be affectionately remembered to you, 
and I am, ever, your devoted friend and Brother for life and death, 
Ambrose Lisle Phillipps 


%« Grace Dieu Manor 
Féte de St Bruno? 1841 


(Montalembert notes: répondu 8 Decembre 1842 de Madeére) 


My dearest Friend and Brother, 

My conscience and the sense of your kind friendship have not infre- 
quently reproached me for so long leaving unanswered that beautiful 
and affectionate letter which I received from you early last Spring. 
But if I have been thus reproched, assuredly it was not because I felt 
any fear lest you should misinterpret my silence, but because that 
silence did in fact do violence to my feelings, the only vent for which I 
find in that constant communication, which lays open to two friends 
the innermost recesses of each other’s sentiments and ideas. And yet I 
fully enter into what you so beautifully express in your last letter, 
where you allude to that sublime passage in the history of your great 
Saint Louis so admirably quoted by you in your life of St Elizabeth of 

1 Phillipps’s arguments may be compared with those of Cardinal Vaughan in Igo1, 
on the designation required to be accepted by those Catholics who were to present an 
oe to Edward VII. See J. Snead-Cox: Life of Cardinal Vaughan (London 1910), 

» 231-7. 
16 Shanker. 
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Hungary. Though it must be observed that in that sublime and 
mysterious meeting of St Louis with the Seraphical Father St Francis 
the want of words was supplied by the aspect of each other and that 
vivid communication of heart and soul which must necessarily result 
from being present with one another.} | 

Be this as it may I cannot easily express what a comfort it is to me 
now to write to you, all the more if by so doing I could obtain the still 
greater consolation of another letter from you. I was deeply interested 
by your account of all that you have been doing both in France and 
elsewhere previous to the formation of the Guizot ministry*—and I can 
assure you that your Name [is] held in universal gratitude and venera- 
tion in England amongst all good Men for your truly glorious and suc- 
cessful efforts to preserve peace between the two countries. What you 
tell me of the conduct of the Univers people is truly painful, I had in- 
deed heard something about it from their friend M. Gondon,* but I had 
no idea of the extent of their misbehaviour to you, which of course I feel 
all the more as it was incurred by you in your generous attempts to 
preserve the friendly relations between England and France.‘ You 
must not be surprised that I find it necessary for the good of religion 
here to keep on good terms with the Univers: it is the only Catholick 
organ I am acquainted with, and consequently the only medium of 
communication between the English Catholicks and our Continental 
Brethren. 

But I must now give you some little sketch of my own proceedings, 
and to begin first with our own more domestick affairs—it has pleased 
God to bless us with two children since you were here, little Reginald 
Bernard, your little God son, and Alice a very nice little girl, whom we 
so named after the unfortunate but interesting Lady Alice Lisle, my 
great, great, great grandMother. This Lady Alice was most unjustly 
beheaded in the reign of James 2 on a false charge of high ‘Treason after 
the Duke of Monmouth’s rebellion—you may find an interesting 
memoir of this unfortunate but exemplary Lady in a work called 
*Knight’s Quarterly Magazine’ and there is a full account of her trial in the 
‘State Trials’ of which a very good edition was published some years ago 


1 The reference is to the Histoire de Sainte Elisabéth (Paris, 1861, ge. éd.), I, 113- 
14: ‘Saint Louis étant donc venu d’Assise au couvent de Pérouse, ot: demeurait 
Aegidius, le fait prévenir qu’un pauvre pélerin demandait a4 lui parler. Mais une 
vision intérieure révéla aussit6t au frére que ce pélerin n’était autre que le saint roi de 
France. I] court au-devant de lui, et dés qufils se voient, quoique ce soit pour la pre- 
miére fois, ils se jettent A genoux tous deux au méme moment, et, s’embrassant 
tendrement, ils demeurent longtemps appuyés sur le coeur Il’un de l’autre, et con- 
fondus dans ce baiser d’amour et d’effusion intime, sans échanger une seule parole.’ 
The legend is taken from the Fioretti of St. Francis of Assisi, Chapter 34. Phillipps has 
mistakenly written ‘St. Francis’ for ‘Aegidius’. 

2 October 1840. | 

8 Jules Gondon (1812-73?), collaborator of the Univers on English religious 
affairs, author of Du Mouvement Religieux en Angleterre (Paris, 1844) and of the first life of 
Newman: Notice Biographique sur le R. P. Newman (Paris, 1853). 

‘ Bailly, manager of the Univers, and Saint-Chéron, at one time its editor-in-chief, 
had persuaded Montalembert to give large sums of money to the paper’s support, but 
were conducting a policy on the Eastern Question diametrically opposed to that of 
Montalembert, who was considered too favourable to British interests. 
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by my Uncle Mr Samuel Phillipps the present Under-Secretary of 
State. All our other children, whom you may remember, are quite 
well. 

As for myself I have been now for several months engaged in con- 
stant and most interesting communications with those excellent Men 
the Leaders of the Catholick Movement in the University of Oxford. I am 
fully persuaded that there is no point of the globe at the present 
moment in which a more important work is going on for the glory of 
the Catholick Church, than that which is in progress at Oxford. You 
will have already seen by what we have published in the Univers pretty 
much what our object is, and the point to which we have already 
attained—but you can have no idea, excepting from personal inter- 
course, of the immense advance towards Catholicism, which these 
good men have made. In fact they are in every respect much more 
Catholick than half of those, who have been born and bred Catholicks. 
They have printed a beautiful translation of the Roman Breviary for 
the use of the Laiety ; & they are now publishing our old Sarum Breviary 
of which I used to say so much to you. 

Their great object is to reunite the Anglican Church to the Cath- 
olick Church: but I think it very probable that a large body of these 
zealous men will join the Catholick Church at once, before the reunion 
takes place ; so ardent are their longings for Catholick communion. The 
reunion of the Churches must be a work of Time and of much patient 
labour. The obstacles are such that many years must elapse before we 
shall see this great work accomplished. Neverti::iess everything seems 
to favour it: amongst other things, the late change of ministry may be 
considered as advantageous to our cause*—your friend Mr Milnes,’ 
who has written a very able little Tract on the subject entitled ‘one 
Tract more by a Layman’ is a member of the new Government, and so is 
Gladstone,* who may also be considered favourable to Catholick views. 
From political motives also others might help or at least not oppose the 
measure. Be all this as it may, I consider the late triumph of the Con- 
servatives as a great step, but when I say this you must not imagine that 
I count upon any speedy result. There is no country upon Earth, in which 
people move more slowly than in England. 

The most deplorable circumstance, against which we have to con- 
tend, is that fact, that the English Catholicks as a body are utterly un- 
prepared and unfit for the great occasion. It is impossible to conceive a 
set of men more stupidly perverse than they in general are—instead of 

1 Samuel March Phillipps (1780-1862), permanent under-secretary for Home 
Affairs (1827-1848). The book referred to is his State Trials : or a Collection of the most 
interesting trials prior to the Revolution of 1688 (London, 1826). 

2 The Conservatives, under Peel, were returned to power in 1841. 

® Richard Monckton Milnes, first Baron Houghton, had met Montalembert in 
Rome in 1832. He was not a member of Peel’s government, a fact which caused him 
some annoyance. It is, incidentally, curious that Jules Gondon, in his Du Mouvement 
Religieux en Angleterre, should have attributed One Tract More to Gladstone, since 
Gondon received much of his information from Phillipps and Montalembert. 

*He had been made vice-president of the Board of Trade. Montalembert’s 
impressions of Gladstone differed from those of Phillipps—cf. his letter to Gladstone in 
Morley: Life of Gladstone (London, 1911), II, 152. 
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meeting the Catholick movement of our Anglican Brethren with 
courtesy, charity, or tact, they indulge in the bitterest sneers ; because 
men cannot at once come the whole way, they will not allow them to 
come any part of it: hence they reply to the beautiful Catholick publi- 
cations of the Anglicans by insultingly taunting them with holding 
principles which they have no right to hold as Anglicans—can you con- 
ceive anything more wickedly absurd? and then the vulgarity, which 
you will find amongst some of our people, is beyond all that can be 
imagined.! Poor creatures the mischief they have derived from the late 
Liberal alliance has been terrible. ‘Thank God this alliance will now be 
broken up, and one by one I hope the principal Catholicks will come 
over to the Conservatives. Lord Shrewsbury in a published letter 
addressed to myself, has set a noble example.® I feel confident it will be 
followed by many more. If you would let me know how I could send 
them to you, I would send you that and some other publications which 
I think would interest you—my friend Bishop Wiseman has also set a 
noble example: from the first he has taken my view of the Question— 
and his admirable treatise ‘on Catholick Unity’, which has only just 
appeared, and which treats so beautifully of the reunion of the Anglican 
with the Church Catholick, will no doubt work wonders in the way of 
opening people’s eyes.* 

Your friend Milnes wrote me a very kind letter the other day on 
this interesting subject, and I feel confident that he will prove a power- 
ful ally. In a few days I shall have to send him a long letter of remarks 
upon his very able ‘Tract. 

I hope most earnestly that you will be persuaded to visit England 
once again soon, I am sure you would be gratified if you came—par- 
ticularly if you would go to Oxford, which is indeed one of the most 
interesting cities in the world, abounding as it does with the most 
precious remains of the middle age. I am sure you would catch many 
useful hints for your forthcoming history of St Bernard. The English 
Catholicks have been building some very handsome Gothick Churches 
since you were in England—some amongst them would not be un- 
worthy to be classed with similar structures raised in the ages of Faith 
—the Cathedral for example at Birmingham, a parish church at Derby, 
one at Macclesfield, one at Dudley, and many others that I could 


1 Montalembert agreed with Phillipps about the old English Catholics, but would 
not admit that the Tractarians should be uncritically welcomed: ‘. . . You know, I am 
sure, how I feel with you in all you say about the old English Catholics—they are in- 
deed (except your friend Lord Shrewsbury) a pitiful set: and so they are in France... 
We must not either be to indulgent for all Puseyites: in many there is still great pride 
and self-confidence.’ (Purcell, 11, 236-37.) 

2 To this Montalembert replied: ‘. . . I am glad to see that you seem quite come 
round to my view of the close and natural union between Catholicity and real Conser- 
vatism (which does not at all mean Tory corruption nor the low servile monarchisme of 
continental Catholics) : you remember I used to reproach you with being a little too 
much of a Whig, while reading the Morning Chronicle in your father’s saloon at 
Garendon, and during that most delightful tour of ours in Yorkshire.’ (Purcell, II, 
237-8.) 

3 A Second Letter to A. L. Phillipps . . . On the present posture of affairs (London, 1841). 

* Letter to Lord Shrewsbury on Catholic Unity (London, 1841). 
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mention. Your friend Mr. Craven! came to the opening of our new 
Cathedral at Birmingham, and he endeavoured to see me but un- 
luckily we missed each other in the crowd; I hope however to be more 
fortunate another time. He was obliged to leave Birmingham immedi- 
ately after the service was over by the Train, so I could noi call on him 
then. I trust you will write to me soon, if only ever so short an Epistle: 
I long to hear how you are and what you are doing, and going to do. I 
hope the Countess de Montalembert is well, and your little child also. 
My Wife unites with me in all that is most kind to yourself, and I am as 
ever, 
My dearest Friend and Brother 
your devoted and attached 
Ambrose Lisle Phillipps. 


(To be continued ) 


+ Augustus Craven, son of Keppel Craven, and an unsuccessful diplomat, known 
to posterity simply as the husband of Pauline de la Ferronays, authoress of Le Réit 


d’Une Soeur. 











BLACK AND WHITE IN 
SOUTH AFRICA’ 


By H. J. B. VIEYRA 


that has accepted its principles let alone its implications. For this 

perhaps we, the South African whites, are not to blame. Before 
ever we set foot on the subcontinent the principle for which St. Thomas 
More died had been rejected, the principle that ‘the King is under 
God and the Law’. The will was made supreme and the primacy of the 
intellect rejected. Conduct was no longer ethical because of its suita- 
bility to the essential nature of man, but because God so wills. This was 
the pivot of Calvin’s theology and ethics. Hobbes and many others, 
ultimately Hegel, accepted the proposition that the will is creative of 
ethical values, the state being the embodiment of the will of the people. 
This is the tradition on which South Africa was built, and it is impor- 
tant to realize this to the full if one is to appreciate the complicated 
picture that is South Africa with its multi-racial society. In recent years 
she has come under the limelight in regard to her race policies and 
attitudes. Things have been said which suggest that she stands arraigned 
at the bar of world opinion as a criminal. In many quarters too the 
error has been propounded that somehow the present Government has 
ever since the year 1947 been responsible for an attitude and policy of 
race hatred and race oppression. This is not true. I am not a member of 
the party in power, or for that matter of any other political party—for 
in truth political parties as known in England do not really exist. But I 
do affirm that the policy presently pursued is traditional—at least from 
the year 1910, when the Union of South Africa was launched by an 
Act of the English Parliament—and that the late Field-Marshal Smuts 
had no other policy in practice. 

Let me explain a little about this, and also help you to realize, I 
hope, that the actual position is not a simple one. At Union there were 
to be found two main trends in the approach to what has been called 
the colour question. There was the traditional Cape so-called liberal 
view, which in theory at any rate recognized no colour bar in economic 
or political life. Any person of whatever colour could obtain a vote and 
seek advancement provided he came up to a certain civilized standard. 
The other approach was that of the two northern provinces, diametric- 
ally opposed to any such equality, fearing the influence of hundreds of 

1 Originally given as an address to the Newman Association in July 1953. 
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thousands of blacks and looking upon them only as a source of labour 
supply. It has been said that it was easy for the Cape to take a more 
liberal view, as it had not to contend with immediate competition from 
the Africans. At Union therefore the picture was not at all clear; but 
signs were soon not wanting to show that the Northern view was likely 
to prevail, particularly when the Africans, at first in small numbers but 
latterly in great numbers, came to invade the Western part of the Cape. 
For the Northern view is born of the fight for existence and the belief in 
a destiny. In this respect the Calvinist in South Africa can be said to 
have an Old Testament outlook. That is no doubt second nature to the 
Calvinist. In a country where he is the pioneer and where he comes into 
close contact with primitive pagan races—and remember that by and 
large they are still, though in declining degree, primitive—it is easy for 
the pioneer to begin to feel that God’s plan is that he should be the 
source of all things, the leader of civilization in a barren land, the 
standard-bearer of the army of the Lord. The keynote of the Northern 
attitude, later to pervade the whole country, not excluding Natal, was 
the need to protect white civilization against infiltration by the black 
in all fields. Early on (in 1911) there was passed a statute, subsequently 
referred to as the Colour Bar Act, designed to prevent competition from 
Africans in what was then virtually the only real industry in the 
country, i.e. mining. Thus whilst the African was desired for his hard 
labour the idea was that there should be no possibility of advancement 
for him. Then again the desire was to keep him away from the towns as 
a permanent dweller, whilst at the same time welcoming him as, and 
even designing ways and means to force him to be, a migrant labourer 
in the mines, or in domestic service—thereafter to go back to his home 
in the areas in which he was recognized as having some stake in the 
land. Yet another statute, the Land Act of 1913, was intended to peg 
him down to a small percentage of the land. The amount allotted to 
him was 10% for a race that far outnumbered the whites, for the latter 
totalled about a million and a half and the blacks about 7 millions. 
After the First World War a movement began that was to have a 
profound effect on the whole matter—the great flood towards the 
towns. A commission was set up to investigate the position. Headed by 
Col. Stallard, a member of Milner’s ‘kindergarten’ and one who could 
hardly be called a Calvinist of the Afrikaans calibre, nevertheless it 
brought out a report which insisted that the African be given no stake 
in the cities, that he should in relation thereto always form part of a 
migrant labour force. ‘The consequence was the enactment of the first 
Native Urban Areas Act of 1923 which gave local authorities the power 
to implement the commission’s ideas. Now began the rise of secondary 
industries in South Africa, given the first impetus by reason of the First 
World War, with its resulting demand for labour. Yet in the forefront 
remained the basic principle that at all cost no competition with the 
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European labour market was to be allowed or tolerated. Although the 
first and later Industrial Conciliation and Wage Acts (both commenc- 
ing in 1925) did not in fact maintain a colour bar by referring thereto 
in express terms, yet in effect they did so by allowing no differentiation 
between European and African wages. The consequence of this of 
course was that so long as in any particular avenue there were sufficient 
white workers there would be complete exclusion of the blacks, who 
would then be confined to the unskilled categories. With the passage of 
time and the shortage of white labour for the semi-skilled occupations 
there has come a great infiltration of black workers—that process is 
going on gradually—unseen but increasing year by year, proving once 
again that events and realities based on the natural order are stronger 
than legislation and ideologies based on false premises. 

In 1936 was passed legislation which was intended to be a solution 
of many problems. More land was to be allowed to the African, increas- 
ing the proportion from 10 to 13%. The local authorities were under 
duty bound to provide proper housing for the native worker—still 
looked upon as a migrant or semi-migrant labourer. He could not own 
his own house—he was there only by leave and licence and theoretic- 
ally (often practically) must leave if he no longer worked in the urban 
area in question. Of course by this time the African worker (except in 
the mines where the compound system was enforced) had brought his 
wife and family with him, or found a wife in the area—I use the term 
irrespective of whether she were a wife in our sense, or by native 
custom, or merely in some more promiscuous form of union. Many 
already had been born in the urban area and knew no other home. 
Here was a factual situation completely at variance with legislation 
and typical ideas of keeping the black man away. 

Then came the Second World War. The townward movement of all 
races increased in tempo. In thirty years, i.e. from 1921 to 1951, the 
population of the sixteen largest towns rose from 1,170,923 to 3,295,590, 
an increase of 181%. The Europeans increased from 624,902 to 
1,323,823, an increase of 123% ; the Asiatics from 73,693 to 217,681, an 
increase of 195°%; the coloureds and Malays from 135,166 to 393,007, 
an increase of 191%; and the Africans from 414,981 to 1,361,678, an 
increase of 228%. These figures will give some idea of the speed with 
which various races have come to impinge on each other in the urban 
areas, creating a welter of social, economic and political problems. 

This industrialization of the towns, at a pace enormously faster 
than which occurred during the industrial revolution in England, has 
caused extreme hardship. Lack of housing, social and other amenities, 
sewerage, educational facilities—all this makes a very sad story. And 
this very important factor must be remembered, viz. that the mass of 
the Africans coming to the towns began in ever-increasing tempo to 
loosen the ties that bound them tc their tribal customs and discipline, 
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with virtually nothing to put in place thereof. Even those who were 
Christians or born of Christian parents could not in such a milieu find 
their balance. 

It is immensely difficult unless you have lived in South Africa to 
realize what all this means. Take Johannesburg as an example. Apart 
from the mineworkers’ compounds, there are at least six native town- 
ships where the African must live unless employed in domestic 
service. He must have a permit to live even in these areas; the ground 
belongs to the local authority ; he cannot own his own house, but pays 
rent for a local authority house, or alternatively, builds on a hired site. 
Some townships have good houses, others just shacks of the worst 
possible type—filthy, cold in winter, hot in summer. The population is 
too big; but overcrowding is the least of the familiar social evils that 
flourish in such conditions. 

I do not endeavour to excuse these conditions. They should never 
have been allowed to develop, and having developed they should be 
dealt with as a national emergency. Perhaps the true reason for this 
culpable neglect is that the white population is emotionally engagée, one 
might say the ‘white’ man is obsessed with the idea of preserving his 
white culture, without at any point stopping to find out what it is 
exactly that he wants to preserve. 

How in this scene to preserve this white civilization which we 
brought from Europe? How to avoid the competition that will send 
the weakest of the white population to the wall? How to carry out and 
live out our destiny? Be it remembered too that the Union can no 
longer live in peaceful isolation, and that while the whites there are 
outnumbered by 8 to 2, if we look further north we become but a small 
white speck in a black sea that seemingly threatens to engulf us. The 
problem, i.e. of preserving the white supremacy and at the same time 
meeting the needs of native aspirations, is immense. And here we are 
not to forget that it is easy to criticize governments but not easy for 
governments to sway peoples to follow lines that are unpopular. Clearly 
if the African is to be placed on the same level as the white, ultimately 
there must be an abolition of differential legislation and a grant of equal 
citizenship. This is anathema to the vast bulk of the European popula- 
tion, and not only to the Calvinist who feels that he has a destiny to 
fulfil. The present party in power feels that it has the answer in colour 
separation or apartheid, i.e. the sorting out of the coloured and black 
groups into separate territories, removing them progressively from their 
functions in European-owned territory until they are virtually separate 
states. In the minds of the great protagonists of apartheid and particu- 
larly in the minds of those not faced with the day to day task of admin- 
istering a multi-racial society, it means water-sealed separate compart- 
ments, which will leave the white population free frorn alien influences 
to work out its own destiny and so to save itself. It will also mean a 
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complete freedom from racial tensions created by close proximity. It 
will also prevent the intermingling that takes place on the fringes. Of 
course the protagonists of this idea realize that great sacrifices will be 
required to bring about this apartheid. Not only will it mean the 
doubling and the trebling of territories set aside for the Africans, but 
also the spending of many millions of pounds to develop these terri- 
tories and to industrialize them. It would involve too a different pattern 
of society hitherto unknown to South Africa. No longer would the white 
colour of one’s skin ensure acceptance into an aristocracy. Society will 
become an hierarchical structure and the place of black unskilled and 
semi-skilled labour will be taken by white unskilled and semi-skilled 
labour. It is difficult to imagine that the white electorate would in the 
long run face such a position. On the other hand the protagonists of this 
idea make it clear that it is only a long-term policy which will take place 
very gradually—so gradually that changes will be imperceptible and 
adjustments therefore easily brought about. 

The more practical-minded members of the party in power do 
however feel that, being a long-term policy, it can never be a com- 
pletely satisfactory solution. One must face the fact, so runs the argu- 
ment, that inevitably for a long time to come and therefore perhaps for 
ever, the African will remain in the urban white areas as an integral 
part of the industrial economy. We must build up his own (so-called) 
territories where he can be a citizen in the fullest sense of the word, and 
tempt him to stay there, and show him that only there can he exercise 
democratic rights. If he remains in urban white areas he can have no 
say as to policy, nor can he be allowed any social or political equality. 
He must keep to his own residential area where autonomy can be given 
only to such extent as is consistent with the supremacy of white civiliza- 
tion in that area. It is this type of apartheid policy which really fits in 
with South Africa’s traditional policy, at any rate since’ Union. It is 
true enough that until the great influx to the towns took place the 
attention of the world was not greatly directed towards this policy— 
now that the world has awakened to the fact all the odium is reserved 
for those in power. 

And whilst we argue and quarrel about it the need becomes more 
and more pressing. What is worse, the black man is losing faith and 
coming to an end of that wonderful patience which he has been exer- 
cising. He is beginning to look upon the white man as being completely 
self-centred. 

The revelation of which the Catholic Church is the repository has 
lifted to a supernatural plane the natural law which posits that every 
man has certain fundamental rights of which no man, no society, no 
state can deprive him. Accordingly all, irrespective of colour or creed, 
have the right to life, dignity, sustenance, worship, to the integrity, use 
and normal development of the faculties, to work and the fruit of work, 
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to marriage and the procreation of children, to association with one’s 
fellow-men. But these implications of the natural law come up against 
the problem of how to preserve a European culture from the impact 
with primitive and barbaric customs, particularly as there is no doubt 
that many of our Europeans are falling into barbarism as well. Then 
again, and perhaps this is at the core of the problerf, there are certain 
secondary rights, i.e. those which become such because they are con- 
ceded by the social system: these are freedom of movement, choice of 
occupation, publicly-provided social services and security measures, 
election by vote, education to literacy. These are not inalienable, but 
can be withheld only for a time on the ground of the unpreparedness of 
part of the people. 

It is here that our critics should remember that although there is a 
growing number of Africans ready and fit to be integrated into the 
political and social structure, these are but a small minority—the bulk 
of Africans being nowhere ready to take up such a place. The great 
adventure of passing over from primitive conditions, modes of thought 
and discipline to an industrialized European milieu is an adventure 
fraught with the gravest consequences to the moral fibre of the adven- 
turers. The best educated Africans do not seem in practice to become 
real leaders of their people, but an aristocracy apart. 

It would be a serious distortion of the truth were I to leave you with 
the impression that no attempt is being made by the Government to 
meet the situation—that no endeavour in the interests of the Africans is 
being made. In spite of ideologies it is realized that greater security 
and autonomy must be given, that avenues of employment must be 
opened up, that technical training must take place, that the aspirations 
of the African must be fed. Even in the industrialized urban areas 
where up to now each location has had merely an Advisory Board of 
Africans, partly elected and partly nominated, it is intended to give 
more responsibility and a greater measure of self-determination. It is 
obvious that once on the ladder of an advancement of this sort there 
can be only one result, and that is political power, even if only indirect. 
The economic integration will attain such depth in these areas that 
even without any direct vote in the election of legislative assemblies real 
power will be wielded. Karl Marx was right in certain respects. 

I have not tried to offer you solutions—I do not know that there can 
be a solution by presenting a blue-print. Again you might ask what réle 
Catholics in South Africa are to play. Again I say there can really be no 
Catholic plan of that sort—unless it is a plan to insist that all men 
should be treated simply as men within the framework of whatever 
plans the politicians may have, and to show that the differences between 
black and white are temporary. Practical questions such as those of 
social mixing and inter-marriage must be left to the same common- 
sense prudence as Catholics are taught to apply to the question of mix- 
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ing and intermarriage between social classes or any other groups 
separated by conventional barriers. 

It is easy to lay down principles—it is difficult to apply them when 
confronted with a reality of inequalities in a society whose tone is dis- 
tinctly secularist. A proper attitude towards those of other races so 
different from ourselves in accidentals requires a thorough examination 
of one’s own position. The Union of South Africa is a challenge to the 
Catholic as no other country is. It is here that he must, if he is not to be 
damned, appreciate to the fullest that the Catholic Church does not 
claim to be a Church—it claims to be the Church—the divinely 
appointed vehicle of truth—the Spouse of Him who said I am the Way, 
the Truth and the Life—it enfolds the totality of human nature and re- 
gards everything which is true and good and beautiful as its rightful 
heritage—you cannot be completely a Catholic unless throughout 
your whole being and in all your thoughts, words and deeds you 
endeavour to co-operate with, become one with the Way, the Truth 
and the Life. And if that is but dimly perceived then our attitude 
towards our fellow-men, towards all races in the Union, must be 
imprinted with the realization of the worth of the person, his true 
liberty, his rights arising from the order of naturally sacred things. 
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THE FIRST GOSPEL 


The Originality of St. Matthew. By B. C. Butler, Abbot of Downside. 
(Cambridge, at the University Press. 18s. net.) 


Time was when the familiar order of the four gospels was regarded, even 
by professional exegetes, as beyond doubt. The synoptic picture pre- 
sented by the first three evangelists was clearly seen, but they were not 
unaware of the difficulties, arising out of the seeming contradictions. 
These were ascribed to the fact that, in the words of St. Augustine in his 
pioneer-work De Consensu Evangelistarum, ‘every one of the evangelists 
pursued an individual plan, though none of them was ignorant of what 
a previous writer had set down and none passed over, unawares, what 
another had recorded, but each of them wrote in response to his own 
inspiration’—sicut cuique inspiratum est . . . cooperationem sui laboris adjunxit 
(P.L. XXXIV, 1044). It was taken for granted that Matthew’s was the 
first of the synoptic gospels, not only by reason of its traditional location 
in the sacred book, but actually on account of the date of its compo- 
sition. Not only did Matthew owe nothing to Mark and Luke but, on 
the contrary, he was the main source from which the latter derive most 
of their material, more especially Mark whose work, on the strength of 
St. Augustine’s verdict, was regarded as little more than an abridge- 
ment of Matthew. However, a close examination of the first three 
gospels brings to light the fact that besides similarities there is between 
them an actual interdependence. Thus we get the synoptic problem. 
The existence of similarities in the choice, location and presentation 
of the material is variously accounted for. This may be due to the fact 
that Matthew’s is actually the earliest gospel. This is the opinion of all 
Christian antiquity. The earliest and most precious testimony to this 
effect is a passage in a lost work of Papias of Hierapolis (born c. 60-70) 
preserved for us by Eusebius: ‘Matthew,’ we read, ‘wrote an orderly 
account of the oracles—logia—(of the Lord) which every one inter- 
preted (translated) as best he could.’ Critics are more and more in- 
clined to concede that the term /ogic must not be so restricted as to 
signify only sayings or discourses. It is difficult to imagine such a com- 
pilation unaccompanied by any historical details about the speaker. 
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This compilation—the work of St. Matthew—has all the appearance of 
being none other than the elusive Q of the liberal critics. 

Some Catholic exegetes rely on an oral tradition, as described, for 
instance, by Fr. Lattey, S.J., in the Westminster Version, N.T., Vol. I, 
Appendix. The existence of such a tradition is in the nature of things. It 
may well be that we hear an echo of it in St. Peter’s discourse in the 
house of Cornelius (Acts ix, 34 ff), or in the activities of the deacon 
Philip who ‘preached Christ’ to the people of Samaria (Acts vill, 5) and 
who, a little later, ‘preached Jesus’ (Acts viii, 35) to an officer of the 
Queen of Ethiopia. The oriental memory is particularly tenacious, and 
it was even more so, one imagines, in those book-less days. ‘This theory 
accounts for the similarities as well as the differences whereas ‘the 
hypothesis of written documents does not sufficiently explain the 
differences such as we have them in the concrete’ (Westminster Version, 
N.T., Vol. 1, Appendix). 

Most non-Catholic critics fall back upon the Two Document Theory 
for a solution of the synoptic problem. Catholics may not adopt it, but 
the decision of the Biblical Commission (for the text see A Catholic Com- 
mentary on Holy Scripture, 51 b) is no mere arbitrary enactment of a 
Roman authority. Most of the matter of St. Mark’s 673 verses is found 
in Matthew and some 200 verses of Matthew have parallels in Luke, 
but none in Mark. For these non-Marcan agreements Matthew and 
Luke are said to have used a source—called Q—unfortunately lost for 
us. This document must have existed in Greek since the wording of the 
Q passages in Matthew and Luke is either identical or so very nearly so 
as to preclude an independent translation from an Aramaic original. 

Against all the weight of a continuous tradition the Q theory denies 
the substantial identity of Greek Matthew with the Aramaic original. 
They would have it that our Greek Matthew and Luke complement St. 
Mark by drawing on sources unknown to him. Matthew’s originality is 
also denied on the ground of ‘legendary additions’—such as the Infancy 
section ; and since it foretells the destruction of Jerusalem it must have 
been written after A.D. 70, since there can be no prophecy before the 
event ! 

The Abbot of Downside makes a close comparison between five pass- 
ages from the three synoptists to show that ‘provided we admit that 
Mark wrote before Luke . . . the natural conclusion of the evidence is 
that while Matthew and Mark are directly connected, Luke is depen- 
dent on Matthew, and in each case the appeal to Q is unnecessary and 
embarrassing’. Or take the ‘Great Sermon’ in Matthew (ch. v ff). This 
is evidently identical with Luke’s ‘Sermon on the Plain’ (ch. vi). The 
dependence is on Luke’s side, for he has deliberately dispensed with the 
Judeo-Palestinian colouring so as to provide a discourse of universal 
application. It is unthinkable that Matthew could have added such a 
colouring if Luke’s version were the original. A remarkable argument 
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in support of Luke’s dependence on Matthew may be seen in the inci- 
dent of the centurion as related by Matthew and Luke. The narrative 
is told in different words, but the words of the centurion and those of 
Christ are the same in both evangelists. Abbot Chapman, in his day, 
suggested that while Luke was writing his gospel, he had no complete 
translation of Matthew, but that our Greek text came into his hands 
before he completed it, when he revised many parts of his work, but 
not those which he had taken from Mark, for he knew that Mark’s 
authority, viz. St. Peter, had used Matthew as his ‘source-manual’, 
hence he prefers Mark to Matthew—out of regard for St. Peter’s 
authority. (Chapman, The Four Gospels, p. 32.) 

In his tenth chapter Abbot Butler examines a number of pieces 
which show that ‘in his Marcan passages, Matthew has Aramaisms not 
taken from Mark’. This makes it difficult to suppose that the author 
was a writer of Greek composing a gospel by conflating Mark with 
other sources and materials . . . ‘if Matthew depends on Mark, the 
Aramaisms in his Marcan passages which are not derived from Mark 
are so numerous and regular that, in that case (author’s italics) they 
must be deliberate and intended’ ! 

But I must refer the reader to the book itself. It is not easy reading 
but requires close study assisted by the help of a synopsis, such as Huck’s 
—which the author uses. I could not recommend it for a railway 
journey—and much of it is in Greek. 

Can Mark’s dependence on Greek Matthew (for this is the author’s 
thesis) overcome the difficulties that face it? The difficulties are many 
but they are not insuperable. In Mark we hear a voice—Peter’s voice, 
hence Mark records what is not to Peter’s credit while he omits what is, 
ex. gr. our Lord’s encomium in Matthew xvi, 17 (cf. Mark viii, 30). 
Peter used Matthew as a ‘source-book’. He told his story in his own 
inimitable discursive way, in a Greek which is partly Matthew’s, partly 
a reflexion of his own Aramaic mind! For his part Mark, so Papias 
assures us, ‘took care to omit nothing of what he heard and to repro- 
duce it faithfully’. The author’s personal conclusion is ‘that we have 
in Mark St. Peter’s counter-signature to the witness of his fellow-apostle 
in Matthew’. 

One has a feeling that the author is ploughing a lone furrow. In the 
Introduction to his L’Evangile selon St. Matthieu in the ‘St. Etienne’ 
translation of the Bible now appearing serially, P. Benoit gives it as his 
opinion that there existed a ‘primitive gospel’ identical with Matthew’s 
Aramaic gospel. The Greek editor (rédacteur) of the First Gospel was 
acquainted with this primitive Aramaic tradition through a Greek 
translation which he reproduces more fully with the aid of Mark, 
perhaps with the latter’s Greek text. In this theory the priority of 
Matthew is preserved, though not the originality of Greek Matthew as 
we know him. However, this opinion too is but a conjecture. If there is 
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an element of conjecture in the Abbot’s thesis, it has at least the merit of 
presenting a very much simpler solution of a problem which, in all like- 
lihood, will always be with us—hanc occupationem .. . dedit Deus filiis 
hominum ut occuparentur in ea, that is, to such as devote their ingenuity to 


the solution of synoptic problems. 
ERNEST GraF, O.S.B. 


THE LOST EPICS OF SPAIN 


Reliquias de la Poesia Epica Espatiola. By R. Menéndez Pidal. (Madrid, 
Instituto de Cultura Hispanica. 200 pesetas.) 


PROFESSOR MENENDEZ PIDAL in 1935 wrote a book which had reached 
the state of being in print up to p. 220; but the following year the Civil 
War stopped work upon it and finally a bomb destroyed the whole 
printing works and the book. Recently he came upon the proofs of the 
220 pages, and though he had vowed he could never begin it all over 
again, by the persuasion of friends he did; the result is this most import- 
ant volume. He uses the word Reliquias in the same sense that Thomas 
Percy used Reliques in his collection entitled, Reliques of Anctent English 
Poetry, published in 1765. Whereas Percy was concerned with balladry, 
Menéndez Pidal is concerned with epic poetry. But these two genres 
have this in common that they are traditional poetry passed on, 
primarily, by word of mouth, and do not essentially depend on the 
written word. They also both belong to the People, and the literary 
fashions pass them by; they remain hidden, but alive, though perhaps 
for centuries unnoticed by the learned. 

Just as Percy salvaged old English ballads, so the Spanish professor 
is salvaging some Spanish epics. But here there is a difference, for a 
ballad is short compared to the epic and can in fact be preserved with- 
out much difficulty. The epic is longer and the chances of its survival in 
an alien milieu are less. The Spanish epics have not survived on the lips 
of the People. How they have survived is the story of this book. 

A wordy war has been raging for near a century between scholars 
as to the chronological order of the three genres: ballads, chronicles, 
and epics, in the field of Spanish literature. It has been the fashion to 
hold that the ballad is the earliest ; this is followed by the chronicle ; and 
last comes the epic. In fact there is no evidence whatsoever for the pri- 
macy of the ballad. Not one has been proved to exist which antedates the 
chronicles of mediaeval times or the contemporaneous epic survivals. 
So this part of the prevalent theory we may safely ignore. That the 
chronicles came before the epics has some plausibility, seeing that some 
of the chronicles are anterior to the existing epics. But Professor 
Menéndez Pidal has here accumulated evidence to show that many a 
chronicle is a tissue of epic material, often very thinly disguised. 
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To take one piece of evidence. The most famous of the chronicles 
the Crénica general of Alfonso X tells over again much of the story of the 
Cid, hero of the Moorish wars. Among the characters of the story in the 
chronicle at least twenty are fictitious. When we take up the old epic, E/ 
mito Cid, we find that the poet never mentions these fictitious characters 
and only mentions in this part of the story the historical ones. As the 
Professor remarks, it would be a miracle of insight for a poet who lived 
some centuries later than the event to be able to distinguish in the 
chronicle which were the real and which the bogus characters. No, it 
is the epic which is one of the sources for the episode in the chronicle, not 
vice versa. 

The Professor goes much further. He maintains that many epics, 
hundreds indeed, once the favourite evening entertainment of the 
people and the barons, have since been lost, except inasmuch as the 
ballads that have survived to our own day among the people are in part 
snatches of these epics, in part a restatement of the salient incidents. In 
their original form the epics have disappeared except for a favoured 
few, of which the most famous is E/ mio Cid, already referred to. The 
other camp of professors has maintained that what we have left is 
about all that ever existed. 

What we have left is nothing more than five fragments: the magni- 
ficent fragment, El mio Cid, the Mocedades de Rodrigo, also about the Cid, 
then Ferndn Gonzdlez, also Roncevalles of which only a hundred verses 
survive; and lastly 500 lines of the /nfantes de Salas, preserved in two 
chronicles. The French Positivist school of critics, with their leader 
Joseph Bédier, maintain that that is all there was. They will take no 
proof except the production of the text. Professor Menéndez Pidal has 
spent his long life combating this sterile theory. 

The book under review is the culmination of fifty years of campaign- 
ing. It begins with an exposition of the two theories, and then with 
arguments, mostly a priori, to show that there is nothing intrinsically 
improbable in the survival of epic poetry for hundreds of years even 
though the /ittérateurs of the period never mention it. He reminds us that 
even if there had been manuscripts of them, it was inevitable that, in a 
period when such verse was despised by the intellectuals, they should be 
destroyed. We have only to remember the ‘slaughter’ of so much of our 
own precious heritage, to know that even the most ancient MSS. can 
be thoughtlessly destroyed. There is the story of the daughters of a 
certain dean at Durham in the nineteenth century who used to tear out 
an illuminated page from some MS. to send to their friends as a 
Christmas card. During the war much valuable material was sent off to 
salvage. We ourselves at Ampleforth burnt three cart-loads of books 
between the wars in a fit of tidiness. So it is quite probable that any 
written memorials to the fact that the early mediaeval Spaniards com- 
posed epics have been destroyed ; and the lack of written evidence is no 
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proof that they did not at one time exist. Nor is it a proof that they did. 
However, quite apart from the evidence to be produced later from the 
chronicles, the Professor points out that it is inconceivable that so intri- 
cate a genre and a work of art in many ways so perfect as El mio Cid 
should appear ‘out of the blue’ sky of Spain with no antecedents, no 
pedigree. It is of course the old quarrel about Homer over again. In 
this case however much other literary material exists in the form of 
chronicles, dating back to the ninth, tenth, eleventh centuries. They 
have a very peculiar habit of being laconic and jejune for the most part 
and then suddenly for no apparent reason becoming picturesque, per- 
sonal, full of dialogue. They use such phrases on these occasions as ‘the 
history’ (estoria, which might just as well be translated story) ‘relates’. 
What are these stories? Menéndez Pidal says they are the cantares de 
gesta, the old epics. 

The chronicles of the fourteenth century, such as the Crénica de Cas- 
tilla, far from covering up the fact that a poem is being quoted, by the 
method of eliminating the assonances, quotes them verbatim. Line after 
line is verse written out as prose. All the scholar has to do is to set the 
matter out in verse form with here and there an emendation. ‘This is 
precisely what Professor Menéndez Pidal has done with the famous 
story of the Seven Princes of Salas and also:in the story of El Conde 
Ferndn Gonzdlez. 

Salas de los Infantes was a stiflingly hot and forgotten village in Old 
Castile when I visited it during the Civil War, and overcrowded with 
hundreds of Balearic young men who found themselves interned there. 
Little did I realize then that this was in times past one of the most 
famous sites in Spain, the starting point of a famous feud. Professor 
Menéndez Pidal has collected all the ballads of the story in which the 
queen, out of revenge for a slight, has the seven sons of her brother-in- 
law cruelly murdered in ambush by some Moors. One of the ballads is 
famous in which the father recognizes the gory heads of each victim : 


; Hijo Gonzalo Gonzalez, los ojos de dofia Sancha! 
; Qué nuevas iran a ella, que a vos mas que a todos ama! 


But in the ballads we are not told why the feud really began. This we 
discover complete in the text as it emerges, out of the Primera Crénica 
General. 

The later chronicles, as I have said, are not afraid of giving ver- 
batim quotations from the epic poems. The earliest chronicles of all, 
the Chronica Visigothvrum, for instance, compiled (c. 880) at the com- 
mand of Alfonso III, being in Latin—even though in a much debased 
Latin—could scarcely give the poems verbatim. Yet even here, in a dry 
account of kings, is a flash of imagination; the story of the battle of 
Covadonga—the first victory over the Moors won by the dispirited 
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Christians—is told with verve. So too is the story of King Pelayo. 
Professor Menéndez Pidal quotes at this point the remark of St. Isidore, 
a Visigothic saint of the pre-Islamic days, who let drop this precious 
piece of information, namely that it was an essential part of the educa- 
tion of youth in his day praecinere carmina maiorum, quibus auditores pro- 
vocati ad gloriam excitentur. This proves that singing of songs connected 
with the history of one’s ancestors was, in Spain, part of the literary 
custom of the early mediaeval times. In a later version of the same 
chronicle the romantic element in the Pelayo story and the Covadonga 
episode was made as prosaic as possible. ‘Thus later the poetic sources 
were used, provided they were reduced to plain prose. 

In the chain of the argument the most important of the chronicles 
is the Crénica Najerense. It is the first specifically Castilian chronicle, 
though it purports to narrate the story of the whole of Spain. The date 
of composition is mid-twelfth century. In the midst of its dry details of 
kings occur six stories, told in considerable detail. It was not said that 
these came from cantares de gesta. But the significant thing is that in the 
chronicles of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries these very same 
stories are told and in Spanish, and introduced with the phrases that 
these are cantos de juglares, songs of the minstrels. Up to the time of the 
Cronica Najerense Castile had no written records ; almost the only sources 
for its history were these very epics. 

Evidently it would have been impossible for Menéndez Pidal to 
give all the legends and follow them through the various chronicles. 
Instead he has chosen eleven and among the most famous, quoting not 
only these ancient chronicles but also equivalents in the original Arabic, 
giving at the foot of the page a translation. The most interesting 
of the legends he chooses are: the story of King Rodrigo who lost Spain 
to the Moors; the story of the first victory of the Spaniards over the 
Moors, Covadonga; Count Fernan Gonzalez; and, most interesting of 
all, the Seven Infantes de Salas. 

These analyses take up nine-tenths of the book, but the introduc- 
tion, though only seventy-eight pages, is of the greatest importance for 
the history of Spanish literature, and perhaps for many others. For in 
the case of Spain it seems that the Professor has proved the following 
points. At the back of the written prose histories are epics, so many 
poetical sources of history. Of these sources only a handful have sur- 
vived and none complete. These were certainly not the earliest, but the 
full flowering of the genre. He also has proved by a comparison between 
the various versions of those that have survived, either in the chronicles 
or as poems or both, that each has suffered considerable development. 
He therefore maintains as one of the chief points in his reconstruction 
of the history of this genre that these are ‘group works’, not composed 
by one poet and then never refashioned, but passed on from one minstrel 
to another, each adding his own lines and subtracting also here and 
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there. A time came when these stories were no longer popular, when 
the barons had no liking for these ‘barbarous’ songs and the people no 
time. Then, only snatches of them, the most vivid episodes, remained 
in the memory of the people. It was then that the ballads were born. It 
could be added that the playwrights of the Golden Age took up these 
same old themes, which they knew through the ballads, and reshaped 
them to their fancy upon the stage, Lope de Vega, Calderon, Tirso de 
Molina and the rest. Spain has thus become the classic setting for 
studying the passage of literary forms, from the tribal songs of valour to 
the sophisticated balladry of a Géngora. It is to Professor Menéndez 
Pidal that we owe the unravelling of the whole story. It is in this book 
that he has done it most fully. 
CoLuMBA Cary-E.twes, O.S.B. 


IRISH MARTYR 


The Trial of Oliver Plunkett. By Alice Curtayne. (Sheed & Ward. 16s.) 


THERE is a welcome for any work which either brings to light new 
facts of history or retells in readable form an episode of history that 
tends to be forgotten but ought to be remembered. Miss Curtayne’s 
book makes some contribution to the first of these tasks, but she would 
perhaps herself admit that the fruits of her research are of interest, 
rather than of historical significance. 

There is, however, certainly a place on every bookshelf for an 
account of the trial of Oliver Plunkett; the pity is that Miss Curtayne’s 
volume has not been swelled to give an account of the Archbishop’s 
Life and of his times. For in truth an eminent ecclesiastic, who was 
also a political personage, a martyr who suffered for both religious and 
political reasons, is one whose significance is always liable to be 
perverted by the prejudice of history. This arises in a twofold way. 

On the one hand, the secular historian tends only to analyse the 
political issue and to forget the religious. St. Thomas of Canterbury, for 
example, is often thought of as a political challenger of the King, rather 
than as a man of saintly life; in popular folk-lore, St. Joan of Arc was 
an inspiring patriot (and so too was William Tell). English historians 
(Burnet, Carte and Ware, for example) refer to Oliver Plunkett’s suffer- 
ings with somewhat patronizing magnanimity : ‘a wise and sober man’, 

On the other hand, such a martyr may also have his story exag- 
gerated, and therefore in the long run damaged, by his own religious 
or political eulogists. It is in this respect that conventional ideas about 
Plunkett are most confused, at any rate among his own compatriots, 
while in England he seems to be little remembered, perhaps as a con- 
sequence. One version, often found in the cheap religious pamphlets 
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and martyrologies which were in use for the sustenance of faith during 
difficult times, simply represents him as the chief religious leader in 
Ireland of his time, and as such that he was seized, accused, tried and 
judicially murdered by the Protestant English cause—the epithet 
Cromweilian or Williamite being left out, but conventionally supplied 
by the devout or ill-educated reader. The other version would suggest 
that the Archbishop (who certainly did write poems in Gaelic) was a 
forerunner of the Celtic revival, an early nationalist leader, a prototype 
patriot. This form of interpretation has been more tempting in Ireland, 
as of the canonical patriots not many have been Catholics, and of those 
who were, no great proportion have been men (or women) of reputable 
lives. 

Each of these two interpretations, so simplified, represents only a 
small modicum of truth. The Archbishop was a martyr for the faith, in 
the literal sense of the word martyr, but in the minds of his persecutors 
he was not accused and killed simply because he was a Catholic. It is 
true the indictment (which Miss Curtayne does not reproduce!) was 
full of references to Popery, but basically it was a political indictment ; 
the word Popery had an adjectival relationship to Treason, in the same 
way that Communism has nowadays in the minds of certain Americans. 
It must be remembered that even so genuine and staunch a Protestant 
as Samuel Pepys was a couple of years before charged with ‘Piracy, 
Popery and Treachery’, and was under arrest and in grave danger for 
fourteen months. An attempt was made also to accuse the Viceroy 
himself, the Duke of Ormonde, of the same crime of Popery. Oliver 
Plunkett suffered under the hysteria aroused by the Popish Plot of 1678, 
as Miss Curtayne describes. But this was an episode in a gigantic war 
of power politics. Madrid, Paris and Rome were, and had been for 
generations, leagued against the upstart England. By now the quarrel 
was political, rather than doctrinal. The King, and the heir to the 
throne, were suspected of disloyalty to Protestantism, but the sting of 
this was that it was synonymous with disloyalty to national independ- 
ence. The Popish Plot, of which Plunkett was the last victim, was a 
crude and cruel piece of party politics and of national jingoism com- 
bined. Miss Curtayne’s comparison (on p. vil) of the Archbishop’s 
Trial with that of Cardinal Mindszenty is, perhaps, a bit superficial. 

The notion of Oliver Plunkett as an Irish nationalist before his day 
is, of course, a real parody of the truth. It is surely clear that he was 
preoccupied only with his faith and his pastoral tasks, and that worldly 
politics were really beneath his notice. His part in suppressing the 
Rapparees or outlaws seems to have been undertaken on religious 
grounds, in accordance with the traditional teaching of the Church, 
but if it has any political significance, it would tend to show that he 
supported the established Government. He certainly got on well with 
three out of the four Viceroys who were in office during his Arch- 
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bishopric ; there is no evidence that he had trouble with the fourth, the 
crabbed Puritan Lord Roberts, in the short period of their overlap. It 
is significant that he spent the whole ten years of his pastoral term in 
Ireland, even though often in disguise, while his pretentious rival, Peter 
Talbot, Archbishop of Dublin, was for some three-quarters of the 
period out of the country. One of the Viceroys, Lord Essex, wrote of 
Plunkett as being ‘all for living quietly and in due submission to the 
government, without engaging in intrigues of State’. This puts the 
matter rather crudely, but so far as it goes is correct enough, and 
accords with what the Archbishop himself wrote after his condemna- 
tion. Miss Curtayne speaks in the same terms when she says (p. 67) 
that in Ireland at the time there was no idea of separate nationhood. 

However, for the most part the book is confined strictly to the trial. 
She only leaves the narrative where it is necessary to sandwich in pas- 
sages or chapters in description of certain episodes referred to in the 
proceedings—for example, the Archbishop’s dealing with the Rap- 
parees, or the enmity of the Franciscans to him. No doubt the author 
has adopted this method after careful consideration, perhaps in the 
interests of brevity. On the other hand, it breaks the narrative and dis- 
tracts the attention; a criminal trial is solid enough matter anyhow, 
especially one so inadequately recorded as this, and so confusing in its 
welter of rapscallion Duffys and Moyers and O’Neills. In a word, the 
reader must approach this book with all his attention awake, with a 
willingness to go back and re-read and with a serious need of an index, 
which he must make for himself, since there is none in the book. One 
earnest enough for this will find the contents most valuable. 

The steps taken to prevent the Archbishop’s witnesses, the proceed- 
ings at the trial itself, and the result, were all scandalously unfair, even 
by the usual legal practice of the day; Protestant historians admit this 
in full. Miss Curtayne tells the story in a calm and scholarly fashion, 
in legal matters following the analysis previously made by Chief Baron 
Palles and other Irish lawyers. Occasionally she lashes out at some par- 
ticularly wanton piece of chicanery by the Bench or the prosecutors 
who, we may guess, did not always express themselves so adroitly as 
the edited report of the proceedings has recorded. Sometimes, not often, 
Miss Curtayne’s natural and national feelings get the better of her. 
Why, for example (on p. 220), talk about “Those terrible English faces 
of post-Reformation England’? ‘English’, ‘England’ ; this emotion was 
perhaps not recollected in tranquillity. Anyhow, were English faces 
then really more terrible than Irish ones? And were they more terrible 
in the days of Dr. Oates than in the days of, say, King Lambert 
Simnel? 

The seeker after truth, reading Miss Curtayne’s book, might still 
perhaps feel one or two questions unsatisfied. Why, it may be asked, 
did the Archbishop make so little effort to defend himself adequately? 
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It was not through lack of intellectual ability, as a few of his very 
pointed interjections show. Was it that his health and energy had 
suffered from long confinement; or was much of his defence deleted 
from the records; or did he despair of success and make only spas- 
modic efforts; or was it maybe that he welcomed the fate before him 
and that his eyes were already fixed on Heaven? It is remarkable that 
after the trial he expressed no bitterness against the manifest injustice. 
Again, as has been suggested earlier in this note, the reader may regret 
that a general account of the historical background to the trial, and 
even more, that a biography of the Archbishop is not included. The 
latter need not have been long, yet would have served to avoid the 
rather jerky explanations in the account of the trial and would have 
been a tender and welcome preamble to the unedifying tale. But the 
author has limited the scope of her study, and within these limits the 
study is fair and full. It is recommended to readers, English and Irish; 
to the one as a remedy against their aeonian smugness; to the other as 
the tale of a saint who was not a bigot, a martyr who was not a rebel. 


P. N. N. SynnotTt 





AMERICANISM? 


Father Hecker and his Friends. By Joseph McSorley. (B. Herder Book Co. 
$3-95-) 

NEARLY a century has passed since five American Redemptorists broke 
away from their religious Order and after some conflicts in Rome were 
allowed to found an Order for converting Americans. This book has a 
peculiar value to the historian. The author has been a Paulist over 
sixty years and has known every member of the community except two 
of the Founders and five other members. There have been (up to 1951) 
252 Fathers. The Order has spread to Chicago and Boston. But there is 
a gap in the statistics—the unrecorded numbers of converts (for the 
Order was founded for nothing else). The cases and adventures, the 
inquiries and collisions with the American mind must have been such 
as no other Order can have experienced. 

There are interesting chapters such as ‘Hecker in Rome’ and the 
obstacles to the founder of an Order or the account of ‘the American 
Scene’ in the nineteenth century. Hecker was an interesting character, 
advanced, apostolic and native. In a country where priests were 
generally alien-born, it was important that Hecker was supported by 
such priests as Deshon, instructor at West Point (the American Sand- 
hurst), Searle from the American Naval Academy, Tillotson from 
Newman’s Oratory and much Mayflower and New England blood. 

A well-assorted chapter of anecdotes touches the first ten Paulists. 
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Searle was an astronomer who carried a chronometer rather than a 
watch, so close a hoarder of eternity he was as to regret losing a second 
in the month. His beautifully clear script was usually given to the least 
expert type-setter with the result that misprints were manifold. His 
Catholic exposition on ‘Plain Facts for Fair Minds’ was announced as 
‘Plain Facts for Fair Maids’. This recalls for lack of a better comment 
the missioner’s Anglican tract which was distributed in a girls’ Academy 
entitled ‘Be Ye Fishers of Men’. We are told Searle was to Hecker as 
Ward was to Newman. 

If there was any real parallel between Hecker and Newman, it may 
account for Manning’s unwillingness to bring Hecker’s Order into 
London. This would not be known save that Father McSorley prints 
the letter of Bishop Keane proposing them to the Cardinal. It would 
have been an interesting experiment, had an American Order been 
introduced into Westminster, especially as they included several 
Englishmen. The two countries will always share the same great 
problem, how the old Faith can be brought back to the old English 
stock. 

Hecker himself showed all the gifts for a missioner to the same 
English spirit which has grown the Methodist, the Anglican and the 
Unitarian. He was the first who threw Journalism into religion and 
organized platform and printing press. In a way all Catholic Truth 
Societies and open-air challenges are the descendants of Hecker’s 
system. Unfortunately the divisions of the American Hierarchy 
thwarted his full efforts. We learn that these divisions were ‘educa- 
tional, political, even theological’. Archbishop Corrigan of New York 
called on the Paulists to repudiate Archbishop Ireland; Bishop 
McQuaid publicly considered they should not be made scapegoats to 
cover up Ireland and Keane over the controversy on ‘Americanism’, 
The Hierarchs were divided even over total abstinence—with Ireland 
and Paulists on the side Manning had taught them, and Corrigan and 
McQuaid on the other: over the permission given to Benedictines to 
label their beer barrels ‘St. Vincents’. 

The final clash in which Paulists were engaged came with Father 
Elliott’s Life of Father Hecker when translated into French with an enthu- 
siastic preface by Abbé Klein. A great DusBLIN REviEweER, Canon 
William Barry of Dorchester, England, asserted that drastic action must 
be taken to keep the French Church from being an ecclesiastical barracks, 
and the clergy from being serfs of an atheistic republic. Barry gave high 
praise to Hecker and his methods. 

The result was that reactionaries and progressives (not yet termed 
Modernists) fought a bitter struggle in the French Church. Some of the 
French clergy accused Hecker of heresy and the Hierarchy of combin- 
ing with Jews and Freemasons to organize a new religion of Universal 
Democracy. 
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Father Elliott’s book was withdrawn owing to the bitter contro- 
versy, but Pope Leo XIII, better informed, ‘wrote a quieting letter’. 
Elliott was a giant who could translate 800 pages of John Tauler’s 
sermons from German. Perhaps the best comment on ‘Americanism’ 
was that of Archbishop Riordan who declared it had ‘existed only in 
the imagination of three or four Frenchmen’. 

SHANE LESLIE 


DOWNSIDE METAPHYSICS 


The Meaning of Existence. A Metaphysical Enquiry. By Dom Mark 
Pontifex and Dom Illtyd Trethowan. (Longmans. 12s. 6d.) 


Tue substantial thesis, here so ably defended, is what Dom Trethowan 
calls a double notion of existence, namely that existence is essentially 
assertibility, and when studied this proves to be the fact of being 
affirmed or posited by an Absolute Self-Existence which we term God. 
God’s existence, therefore, is not the conclusion of any syllogism. For 
its major premiss must already contain the conclusion. It is directly 
apprehended as involved in existence, as we experience it, as the 
reverse, so to speak, of that double-visaged fact. 

With this conclusion I heartily agree. As I see it, it amounts 
to this: inasmuch as I have an intuition of finite being as con- 
tingent, I am aware of its dependence upon Absolute Being and 
production by it. I am, however, sorry that Dom Trethowan appears to 
condemn as ontologism ‘the doctrine that man has actually in this life 
an immediate and intuitive knowledge of God’. I say appears. For he 
means to deny only a clear vision of God or an intuition of any kind not 
starting from creatures. Here, however, I must differ. For there are, in 
my opinion, two distinct ways of reaching knowledge of God. One is 
metaphysical, reaching the Absolute from and in the created and con- 
tingent. The other is distinctively religious, directly attaining the 
Absolute by a spiritual contact, though without vision or other know- 
ledge beyond the experience of God’s existence. I am not, however, 
prepared to follow the writers in denying a real distinction between 
essence and existence. If indeed with them I take essence to mean what 
the Thomists mean by it, namely, ‘Substance composed of matter and 
form,’ I would reject the distinction. This, however, I cannot do. By 
essence, I understand the form, the nature of anything, what it is. So 
understood, it seems to me really distinct from the existence of its sub- 
ject. For an identical essence may exist in more than one way, must, in 
fact, since all essences exist in the Divine Mind. When the Great Auk, 
for example, became extinct, its essence was not changed. A Great- 
Aukness was, or rather is, what it is eternally. But it ceased to exist in the 
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order of corporeal being, existing henceforward only in the Divine 
Mind and imperfectly in the mind of ornithologists. But the authors, of 
course, have in view essence otherwise understood, so that their argu- 
ments and mine cannot meet. 

When, on the other hand, they speak of act and potency, they 
understand the terms as I do. Dom Pontifex denies any real distinction 
between them, though admitting that we are compelled to make use of 
these terms. Dom Trethowan, going further, would dispense even with 
the terminology. I can agree with the former that potency is not some 
mysterious receptacle out of which form can be educed like rabbits 
from a hat. But in my opinion one cannot conclude ‘There are not two 
distinct elements, potency which is actuated and potency which is not 
actuated; there is but one thing which is incompletely actuated’. In- 
completely can hardly mean simply limited, that the thing in question 
is not co-extensive with reality. It must mean not actuated to the 
full measure of its possible actuation. And the unfulfilled measure of 
possible actuation is surely potency which is not actuated. Moreover, 
potency may be gained or lost without any change in the actuality of 
the subject. A king’s daughter is not changed, is not made in any respect 
more or less actual, if the death of a brother gives her the potency of 
becoming queen, or his birth deprives her of it. 

Further, the very nature of contingent existence, which is one 
face of double-notioned existence, implies an inherent possibility of 
existence or non-existence, so that existence actualizes the possibility of 
existence. In any case, the authors’ thesis does not seem to require for 
its establishment any discussion of act and potency, whether to deny or 
affirm them, though affirmation is implied by the double character of 
existence. In my opinion, the difference between the absolute and infi- 
nite existence of God and the finite existence of creatures is not the only, 
though it is incomparably the greatest, difference in the manner of 
existence. Among creatures there are more levels or modes of existence 
than one. Though a cat, for example, exists precisely in the same way 
as a dog, for both belong to the order of sentient animals, my body exists 
in a way its shadow does not, and as an intelligent and immortal spirit a 
man exists in a way a mere animal does not. 

I have said so much of points on which I differ from the authors, 
that it may be thought I have failed to appreciate the importance and 
value of their work. This is far from the case. For they have given us a 
simple but cogent monstration of God from the most universal and 
fundamental fact of experience, existence itself. As Dom Trethowan 
well says : 


The proof of God’s existence, then, is both harder and easier 
than syllogistic proofs. It is harder, because it required a vertical 
movement, a jump from the sphere of the relative to the absolute. 
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The conclusion does not force itself on one in the same way as syllo- 
gistic conclusions. It does not emerge as a mere extension of previous 
conclusions, something on the same level. But it is easier than 
syllogistic proof because it presents itself to us in our own thinking. 
We can put up barricades against it, but it is always besieging us. 
It will take possession of us, if we will face reality. 


Dom Pontifex ably refutes the scepticism that declares objective 
existence meaningless, existence a mere statement of what passes in our 
own minds, whereas in truth it is the basis and presupposition of all 
experience. He might indeed have pressed still further the refutation of 
pseudo-empiricism by pointing out that metaphysical insight is every 
bit as much experience as the perception of sensible objects. 

When Dom Trethowan points out that God alone is in the full sense a 
cause, he reminds me of the words with which this was said by Adam of 
St. Victor in his magnificent sequence on the Trinity: 


Nil in Deo praeter Deum: 
Nulla causa praeter eum 
Qui causat causalia. 


E. I. WATKIN 


CHRISTIANITY AND PSYCHIATRY 


L’ Hygiene Mentale et les Principes Chrétiens. By R. P. Snoeck. (P. 
Lethielleux, Paris.) 


Turis little book, of some ninety pages only, is packed full of wisdom and 
common sense. In French-speaking countries, such as France and 
Belgium, its appearance must also be regarded as timely; for mental 
hygiene, psychotherapy and applied medical psychology in general 
have not as yet put down deep roots in those countries as they have 
in England and America. Moreover, it is yet to be decided whether 
psychiatry and allied disciplines are ultimately to assume a Chris- 
tian colouration, or to reinforce the over-secularized culture-patterns 
dominant in pre-eminently non-Catholic societies. 

If Father Snoeck’s advice does not fall on deaf ears, mental hygiene 
(or preventive psychiatry, as it might be called), without surrendering 
any of its scientific integrity, might easily take its rightful place in the 
hierarchy of medical sciences without evoking those unfortunate reac- 
tions (largely based on ignorance and prejudice) which so frequently 
bedevil pious Catholics in English-speaking countries. 

Father Snoeck, following Thomist principles, carefully points out 
the conceptual differences between soul and psyche, and hence between 
spiritual ill-health on the one hand and mental disorders on the other. 
He insists, and rightly, that neurosis, psychosis and psychopathy all 
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serve to shackle the will, but that it is important to realize from the 
start that, once the will has been freed by any of the legitimate tech- 
niques deriving from medical psychology and psychological medicine, 
spiritual issues again become of paramount importance. 

Father Snoeck also points out that the undesirable ways in which 
all of us, at one time or another, unless we have already achieved that 
perfect integration which we call sanctity, cope with the inevitable 
frustrations and challenges of life, are not necessarily, or even primarily, 
psychopathological, but rather reflect our imperfections of character 
and spiritual laziness. If the modern psychiatrist is called upon to solve 
these essentially human problems, as he constantly is, it is a réle which 
is forced upon him rather than a function of his own choice. Father 
Snoeck also suggests that if a vastly greater number of priests were 
familiar with all that is most valuable in modern psychology and its 
derivatives, the clergy would be in a better position to direct the lives 
of the laity wisely and sympathetically instead of unwittingly ‘passing 
the buck’ to scientifically trained technicians whose time would be 
better spent dealing with true psychic disorders. 

Catholic Christianity has nothing, then, to fear from ‘mental 
hygiene’ and much to gain from it. On the other hand, as the Holy 
Father so admirably stated in his Allocution last Easter, any psycho- 
logical teaching or practice which foolishly dissociates itself from a 
philosophy of values and remains blind to Christian principles, is out 
of touch with reality and will eventually disintegrate. 

Father Snoeck is to be congratulated on his very readable and skil- 
fully constructed little monograph which deserves to be widely read— 
let us hope even in an English translation. 

E. B. STRAuss 


MODERN MIRACLES 


Miracles. By Jean Hellé. Translated by Lancelot C. Sheppard. (Burns 
Oates. 155.) 


Tue author is a journalist and his book is journalism, but journalism 
so excellent that it is literature. And he has been fortunate in his trans- 
lator, who has given us the quality of his original. But “A phenomena’ 
is a slip to be corrected. 

We are given the best picture of the Curé d’Ars I have read, unfor- 
tunately too short. There are admirable accounts of Lourdes and 
Fatima, studies of ‘Therese Neumann and Anne Catherine Emmerich, 
of the apparitions at Beauraing, and of three frauds. The accounts 
are as vivid as they are objective and hold the reader’s interes:. 

I am not, however, convinced by M. Hellé’s view of miracles. He 
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rightly defines them as exceeding the scope of nature, praeter naturam, 
though not contrary to nature, contra naturam. But we are less confident 
today than we were that we know how far the scope of nature extends. 
There are many events in which the believer will rightly recognize 
a special intervention of God, an answer to prayer, a supernatural 
guidance of natural forces which does not seem to be strictly miraculous. 
Many of the events told in this book belong, in my opinion, to this 
category. Everything points to the conclusion that the material of 
apparitions is drawn from the subconscious. If the appearances at 
Lourdes, for example, are considered in all their circumstances as they 
are so convincingly stated here, and the teaching of the Church about 
our Lady is accepted, it is reasonable to conclude that she set in motion 
a subconscious process in Bernadette’s mind. But we can hardly con; 
clude, as M. Hellé seems to suggest, that she saw our Lady’s glorified 
body. ‘I am the Immaculate Conception.’ This ungrammatical expres- 
sion is what one might expect, if Bernadette’s subconscious memory 
retained a solemn phrase she had heard in sermons without clearly 
understanding it. M. Hellé seems also to suggest (though he does not 
make his meaning very plain) that Anne Catherine Emmerich was 
shown the detailed events of our Lord’s life as they historically occurred. 
No exegete surely would take such a suggestion seriously. It seems clear 
that the visionary was gifted with the visual imagination which makes 
the novelist of genius, but operating subconsciously. She thus produced 
an imaginative reconstruction of the Gospel, supplementing, though 
not contradicting, the facts recorded by the Evangelists. It is a master- 
piece of subconscious art and at the same time of considerable devo- 
tional assistance to those who are helped by such compositions of time 
and place. That there are facts concerning the historical setting of the 
Gospel of which Catherine Emmerich had no personal knowledge can 
be explained by a subconscious transference of ideas from the poet 
Brentano, who made himself her amanuensis. M. Hellé also seems to 
regard the stigmata of St. Francis as miraculous. But there are other 
stigmata not, indeed, fraudulent, but, from the character of the subject, 
clearly due not to divine intervention but to suggestion. This, however, 
proves that the production of stigmata does not exceed the scope of 
nature and therefore is not miraculous, though, in the case of St. 
Francis, the work of God using the natural power of suggestion. Would 
M. Hellé have us believe, as it would appear he does, that the miracle 
of the dancing sun at Fatima was an actual movement of the sun? 
Surely it was a subjective phenomenon: what not only the unbeliever, 
as M. Hellé says, but Father Thurston would have called a collec- 
tive hallucination—the title under which he studies several well 
authenticated instances of statues seen by many persons to move their 
eyes. Altogether, one could have wished the book entitled not Miracles 
—for only some of the events related can claim to be miraculous—but 
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Works of God. The Divine Hand is no less active and no less detectable 
when, as most commonly, it wears the glove of natural process. 

For this is, in truth, the outstanding conclusion left by these his- 
tories, the powerful impression they produce, God, and under Him our 
Lady, raising chosen souls into their supernatural order and using them 
as their agents. The Curé d’Ars, for example, and Bernadette, are 
shown as transformed in God while living and acting in our earthly 
life below. M. Hellé, in fact, though not a profound or precise thinker 
is a man of religious insight. I agree with him in seeing the hand of 
God in the life of the Curé d’Ars, at Lourdes, and in the life of 
Anne Catherine Emmerich. He has, I understand, withdrawn his 
account of the Beauraing apparitions as based upon insufficient infor- 
mation. Having no other evidence at my disposal I am not in a position 
to express any opinion on the matter. The Tavernier, Tamisier and 
Ezkioga fakes are as obvious as he shows them to be. How Nicole 
Tavernier was permitted to hear sick people’s confessions, and even 
administer ‘holy communion’, I cannot understand. 

What perplexes me is Fatima. The author mentions a religious 
unconvinced by the Fatima apparitions. I may therefore be permitted 
my scepticism. Beyond doubt they have, as M. Hellé says, checked the 
advance of Portuguese anti-clericalism. And they have produced an 
enormous volume of fervent prayer; and prayer is the substance 
of religion. But on the other hand, unless we are prepared (and we have 
no right to do so) to reject a priort Lucia’s later disclosures as fabrica- 
tions, the revelations made included a crude picture of souls tormented 
eternally by flames in the bowels of the earth. Moreover, even the 
version originally published makes our Lady say that ‘Many souls are 
lost because nobody makes sacrifices and prays for them’. When two 
men had been proved guilty of the same murder, if A was sent to the 
gallows but B pardoned at the intercession of an influential friend—we 
should be indignant at the gross injustice. I cannot believe that Divine 
Justice behaves as no just human judge would behave. If Divine 
message there was, as the results certainly suggest, it must have been 
distorted by the subconscious beliefs of its recipients. 

Moreover, there are some other queer stories, e.g. the simultaneous 
appearance of different Madonnas, which M. Hellé does not mention. 

M. Hellé observes that the pressure of the Lourdes spring is such 
that it must have forced its way to the surface, and its appearance was 
therefore extraordinary only in its exact timing. Had anything then 
occurred to alter the course of the stream or increase its volume? If not, 
why, one wonders, should it not in the course of nature have continued 
to flow under ground or have come to the surface long before? Its 
quality of rendering disease germs innocuous seems to me perhaps the 
greatest marvel related in the book. ‘The water has been tested on guinea 
pigs who could not have introduced a possible sterilizing force of faith. 
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One can appreciate Sister Emmerich’s substitution of herself for 
individual sinners. But it is hard to see how she could rightly assume 
the sin itself, as when she ‘poured out blasphemy’ in the person of a 
blasphemer. Here, surely, a suggestion was too powerful for morality. 
St. Francis did not ask for the stigmata, or even expect them. Nor was 
he continuously confined to his bed for the last two years of his life. 
On the day of his death in a lonely hut on an island off the Chinese 
coast, St. Francis Xavier did not preach ‘in Tamil, Malay, Basque and 
Japanese’. In fact, he did not possess a miraculous knowledge of lan- 
guages. He often lamented his ignorance of Japanese. 

M. Hellé is rightly sceptical of Therese Neumann’s claim to a 
Divine mission. But his opinion of her is more favourable than the 
evidence studied by Miss de Graef will support. And even if her fast is 
authentic (and Miss de Graef concludes that it is broken in a state of 
inculpable somnambulism) it is by no means unique. It is a pity the 
author had no access to Father Thurston’s studies of these abnormal 
fasts. 

To sum up, this book is to be recommended, not as a satisfactory 
study of the miraculous, but for outstandingly good accounts of many 
genuine and bogus manifestations of the supernatural, accounts in 
most cases as trustworthy as they are well told. But I wish he had not 


rushed into print about Beauraing without adequate verification. 
E. I. WATKIN 


MEDIAEVAL ECONOMICS 


Histoire Economique de l’ Occident Mediaeval. By Henri Pirenne. (Desclée 
de Brouwer. 250 fr.) 


Tuis, the fifth of the seven volumes of a new edition of the collected 
works of Henri Pirenne, the great Belgian economic historian, contains 
' his writings on mediaeval economic history. The preface consists of a 
short appreciation of him as a teacher by Professor Coornaert. ‘There 
follow 600 pages of articles arranged, in the main chronologically, of 
which the core is ‘Le Mouvement Economique et Social au Moyen Age 
du XIe au Milieu du XVe siecle’, which appeared in 1936 in an English 
translation. Apart from this the odd articles reprinted from many 
periodicals deal with two topics, the history of mediaeval Belgian trade 
and industry, and the theory that the Moslem invasions caused the 
decisive break in mediaeval economic and cultural life. 

He was a great teacher and was fortunate to be teaching at a time 
when economic history was old enough to be passing out of its crude 
youth, and yet young enough to be novel and exciting. On the one 
hand he rode on the tide of the stimulating reaction against the crude 
dogmatic view of the earlier economic historians t/iat the middle ages 
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could not have known any capitalism. Under his hand, the old flat 
view of a mediaeval society consistently devoid of real economic life 
vanished, to be replaced by a vast, living and highly variegated scene, 
differing from the modern world quantitatively rather than qualita- 
tively. On the other hand, economic history was still novel, still bore 
within itself a boundless hope of revolutionizing history, resolving old 
deadlocks. Now the tide has reached high-water mark and we are much 
cooler about our expectations of final solutions. But it was grand to be 
an undergraduate in those days. The reviewer still remembers vividly 
the excitements of the life of an undergraduate reading history in 
Cambridge in the 1930s as he passed from the staid routine of lectures 
and tutorials in constitutional history and political thought, to the 
lectures and seminars of Professor Postan. 

But to read through these brilliant essays of Professor Pirenne is to 
do something more than recreate a past phase. Indeed, it gives proof, 
if proof were needed, that the excitements and over-confident hopes 
were more characteristic—and still are—of the onlooker who uses the 
teaching than of the teacher. 

The theory with which Pirenne’s name is most often associated 
appears often in this volume. He held that the real economic and cul- 
tural break in the life of the early middle ages came as a result of the 
irruption of Islam. For him, the collapse of the Western Empire was a 
very relative thing and even Merovingian Gaul retained many of the 
essential features of life under the later Empire. But, after Islam, the 
Carolingian achievement was no more than an able scaling down of 
life to a miserably lower level and Pirenne will not even use the word 
‘Renaissance’ of the Carolingian period. This theory is still hotly 
debated. It would be interesting to know how far unconscious racial 
and nationalistic motives affected Pirenne’s zeal for propagating his 
theory. Manifestly he saw the turning away from the Mediterranean 
as a reversion to Teutonic barbarism. But a great part was played in 
the theory by his views on the superiority of Merovingian schools over 
Carolingian schools. There are two essays in this volume on schools 
which seem to have been oddly neglected. Yet the evidence either way 
is so scanty that Pirenne’s certitude seems strangely out of proportion. 
We may wonder how much he was moved to concentrate on finding a 
break in continuity in the eighth century by his rejection of the theory 
that much in later mediaeval economic life—the manor and the gild 
especially—descended directly from the institutions of the later Empire. 
Having accepted Dopsch’s assertion that the institutions of the later 
Empire endured under the Merovingians, Pirenne may have been driven 
to stress the catastrophic effects of the attack by Islam. In fact we remain 
puzzled by his confidence in his theory for which, in the nature of things, 
he can find no extensive evidence. 


H. Aveuine, O.S.B. 
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LOLLARDY 


John Wycliffe and the Beginnings of English Non-conformity. By K. B. 

McFarlane. (English Universities Press. 75. 6d.) 

THE general thesis of this stimulating book is that in spite of the modern 
accumulation of evidence, we are still in the dark about the aims and 
motives of Wycliffe. Any interpretation of his character and career 
must necessarily be based largely on guesswork. Hitherto most of the 
interpretations have been based on a very inadequate understanding of 
the political and religious background of fourteenth-century England, 
and, moreover, have been dominated by a traditional faith that he 
must be the ‘Morning Star of the English Reformation’. Mr. McFarlane 
maintains that at least his hypotheses about Wycliffe start from the 
solid ground of the realities of the fourteenth century scene, and that 
even the evidence that we have decisively puts out of court any idea 
that Wycliffe was in any direct way a Father of the Reformation. 

Hence the book devotes much space to a useful survey of the 
political and ecclesiastical institutions of the time in their actual work- 
ings. This alone provides the ordinary reader with something which he 
will not find elsewhere in print, put so comprehensively, succinctly and 
clearly. But unfortunately while this gives an admirable impression of 
the—to the average modern English reader—strange way in which the 
Church pervaded all the life of his fourteenth-century forebears institu- 
tionally, Mr. McFarlane does not add proportion and depth to his pic- 
ture by attempting the—admittedly far harder—task of conveying the 
extent to which religion pervaded their lives. No doubt he takes it for 
granted that his readers will already appreciate this. But, if the effort 
to understand the workings of mediaeval institutions is a severe one for 
a modern, needing much care and explanation to rid his mind of un- 
conscious anachronisms and deceptive modern analogies, the under- 
standing of the mentality of a fourteenth-century Catholic is surely 
harder still and needs at least as much care. For lack of that discipline, 
it is fatally easy to get one’s costumes, scenery, gestures and phraseology 
accurate, yet to give the characters twentieth-century minds. 

Thus while a thorough appreciation of the powerful and unfamiliar 
factors at work, impinging on a man of Wycliffe’s time and situation— 
external factors—may cast light in many ways on his writings and 
actions, the internal factor, that he lived in an age when men were 
moved by religious motives, remains. Thus it is a fact that Wycliffe was 
disappointed of receiving the benefices his abilities merited at the hands 
of the Pope. He had personal reasons, and the traditional reasons of his 
profession, for disliking the regulars. His ideas of ‘lordship’ were first 
used by him as arguments for the political case of his lay patrons. He 
was then again disappointed of his just expectations of offices from his 
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employers. So far, so good. No interpreter of his career and mind could 
rightly ignore the powerful effect these factors undoubtedly had on 
him. As Mr. McFarlane points out: 


For most men defiance of the considered opinion of the church 
was impossibly difficult ; disagreement could not but be mistaken. 
To set up one’s private judgement against the inherited wisdom of a 
divinely-ordained institution required a hardihood or pride of 
which few were capable... as far as we know Wycliffe claimed no 
special revelation to hearten his purpose. It would have been so 
easy for him to recant .. . (p. 83). 


Why then did he persevere? Mr. McFarlane dismisses as all too simple 
that he was driven on by logic. He hesitated, there are logical incon- 
sistencies in his views. Above all ‘It needed the threat of persecution to 
turn the politician into a heretic ; the truth alone had no such compul- 
sive force’ (p. 84). Anyway the idea that he was driven on by logic 
takes too Jittle account ‘of the nature of truth itself’. Therefore Mr. 
McFarlane suggests that the root cause was his vanity, in the end eked 
out by high blood pressure. But a case could be made out for Wycliffe’s 
genuine belief in his opinions. 

Even in the enumeration of the factors which helped to form 
Wycliffe’s opinions, a place ought to have been found for that ‘Spiritual’ 
strand in mediaeval thought which came out in the ‘Spiritual’ Francis- 
cans and which owed its existence no doubt to perfectly valid elements 
in the Patristic and Biblical tradition the Middle Ages inherited taken 
out of due proportion. These ideas are not to be lumped in with the 
wild conclusions which Wycliffe and others drew from them. But, as 
Mr. McFarlane says, little work has yet been done on fourteenth- 
century scholasticism. This excuses him from anything more than a 
brief outline of Wycliffe’s opinions, but it also helps to deepen the 
impression given to the reader that it is his revolt more than the con- 
tent of his views that matters. It is at least quite possible that behind 
the blood pressure and the baffled ambition and vanity lay a theo- 
logical mind moving in a circle of theological ideas which lay deeper 
than a mere philosophical ‘realism’. If so there would be a real kinship 
—though admittedly one on a level of thought, not an institutional 
continuity—between him and a Luther and Calvin. 

The final section of the book gives a detailed account of the early 
Lollard movement, based, in part, on new material. Mr. McFarlane 
assembles a formidable array of evidence and argument for the view 
that Wycliffe had practically no personal part in this movement, that 
it was very small in numbers and confined almost exclusively to two 
classes, the clerical proletariat of stipendiary priests and the artisan 
class. As evidence for the statement that the true heirs of the Lollards 
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were the Independents and not the Tudor State church, the reviewer 
may cite a Jacobean copy of the list of duties of a Sheriff of Yorkshire 
amongst the Wombwell MSS., which still conservatively includes the 


duty of searching for Lollards. 
H. Aveuinec, O.S.B. 


MORE ABOUT GIDE 


Notes on André Gide. By Roger Martin du Gard. Translated by John 
Russell. (André Deutsch. gs. 6d.) 


Nor long ago someone remarked that Gide would occupy a similar 
place in literature to Rousseau, that he would be less esteemed as an 
artist than—using the word in its French sense—as a ‘moralist’. It will 
be a pity if posterity pl ces a higher value on the Nourritures terrestres and 
the Journal than on L s,umoraliste and La Porte étroite which seem to me 
to be Gide’s real contribution to literature, but there is no doubt that 
he has a good deal in common with Rousseau. They both came of 
Protestant stock and their origins left an indelible mark on them which 
explains certain characteristics of the men and their work. They both 
felt the same urge for self-revelation; they were both phenomenally 
self-centred, and they were both dishonest about their feelings though 
they both made a great parade of their sincerity. M. Martin du Gard 
suggests that Gide’s decision to publish Corydon and S1 le Grain ne meurt 
when he did was due partly to the influence of Dostoievsky, whom he 
was reading at that time, and sees in it ‘some half-formed longing for 
expiation; a new mark, in fact, of those moral reflexes which he has 
inherited from his puritan ancestors’. This may have been a contribu- 
tory cause, but M. Martin du Gard lights on a deeper one when he 
observes two pages later: ‘We mustn’t forget that Gide has never had 
the patience to keep a completed manuscript in his drawer for very 
long’. When we have made full allowances for puritan influences there 
remains in Gide, as there remains in Rousseau, a strong element of 
exhibitionism and an inordinate vanity. His vanity is particularly in 
evidence in Et nunc manet in te. The book consists of an essay on his 
wife, which in places is astonishing in its naiveté, and the passages 
about her which were omitted from the published version of the Journal. 
It was intended for posthumous publication, but once again Gide could 
not wait and a private edition of thirteen copies was printed in 1947. 
In one of the suppressed passages from the Journal he tells us that his 
wife burnt all his letters to her after his departure to England with 
Marc Allégret in 1918. The letters, he said, contained the best of him- 
self and for a week on end he wept over their loss all day by the fireside. 
‘Je souffre,’ runs one entry, ‘comme si elle avait tué notre enfant’—a 
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remark which assumes an unpleasant irony when we remember that 
it was a mariage blanc and why. 

M. Martin du Gard met Gide in November 1913, remained his 
close friend for thirty-eight years and was at his bedside when he died. 
They used to read their ‘work in progress’ to one another, and like 
Gide M. Martin du Gard kept a diary. The present volume consists of 
those extracts from it which relate to Gide. They were nearly all seen 
by Gide, so that we are not offered something of which the subject was 
unaware or of which he would have disapproved. The publishers 
describe the book as the portrait ‘of a great man by a great man’. This 
is perhaps an exaggeration, but the notes are certainly admirable in 
their vividness, their penetration and their candour. Writing of his first 
meeting with Gide the author says: 


He looks like an old, half-starved, out-of-work actor; or one 
of those bohemian wrecks who end up in a doss-house when their 
luck’s right out. He takes off his hat and his cloak; his shapeless, 
outworn travelling-suit doesn’t seem to belong to his awkward 
limbs; his detachable collar, frayed and hanging loose, reveals a 
neck like that of some elderly bird. . . . Schlumberger brings him 
over to me. I am dumbfounded: it is André Gide. 


Ten years later we have a glimpse of Gide with his wife: 


Once again I note how oddly they behave to one another—that 
attentive politeness, that mixture of the easy and the studied that 
they introduce into every aspect of their relationship, the eager con- 
sideration which they show for one another, the tender affability, 
the smiling watchfulness . . . and, at the same time, an impenetrable 
coldness beneath it all, a sharp fall in temperature in the depths: the 
absence, in fact, not merely of anything approaching the normal 
familiarity of marriage, but even of the intimacy which unites two 
friends, or two travelling companions. Their love for one another— 
patent as it is—remains distant, sublimated, uncommunicated ; it is 
the love of two strangers who are never quite sure that they thoroughly 
know or thoroughly understand one another, and who never com- 
municate with each other in the secret places of their hearts. 


In other places criticism of Gide is outspoken: 


He no longer pays the least attention to the preoccupations, the 
desires, the troubles or the tastes of anyone but himself. 

He is for ever brooding over himself, entirely preoccupied with 
his little misfortunes. I don’t say that they’re not real, and I don’t 
say that he cultivates them; but he exaggerates their importance ; 
he suffers from them more than is necessary, and he makes those 
around him suffer too. 
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These passages are admirable because the writer brings to his task 
the gifts of a novelist. He is equally acute in his pronouncements on 
Gide’s work : 


And then there is the magic of his style. This virtuoso is past 
master in the art of lending an individual turn to ideas which are by 
no means new . . . the choice of words, the placing of them, the 
peculiarities of his syntax. . .. And when he has embellished some 
commonplace with the graces of his personal style, we need a 
certain circumspection if we are not to be taken in. 


He hastens to qualify this by remarking that ‘there is no deceit’ in 
it; but we constantly have the impression that his perceptions take him 
further than he intends and are more damaging than he would have 
wished. A comment by Ramon Fernandez, for example, on the sup- 
posed influence of Gide on his own novels leads to the remark that 
when he read his work to Gide the latter never tried to give it a Gidean 
twist. Yet this prompts what seems not merely the most damaging 
criticism of all, but the revelation of a lack that many people must 
have felt in Gide’s writing without being able to express it: 


For one thing is certain: none of his books has been, for me, one 
of those constant companions on whom one models oneself involun- 
tarily, in the course of a slow and lengthy penetration. 

MartTIN TURNELL 


MARXISM RE-INTERPRETED 


Marxism: An Interpretation. By A. C. MacIntyre. (S.C.M. Press. 85. 6d.) 
Marxisme et Humanisme. By Pierre Bigo. (Presses Universitaires, Paris. 
720 francs.) 


THESE two books should help the British reader to become familiar 
with a powerful new trend in Marx-interpretation which dates from 
my discovery, in 1930, of Marx’s early essay on Nationaloekonomie und 
Philosophie. This was published in German in 1932 and a few years 
later in French; since then all constructive discussion of the philo- 
sophical presuppositions of Marxism have centred around this early 
manuscript. Mr. MacIntyre gives a useful introduction into the sig- 
nificance of Nationaloekonomie und Philosophie. He links Marx with Hegel 
though he does not see the relevance of the latter’s Grundlinien der 
Philosophie des Rechts. He stresses the importance of the idea of Selbstent- 
fremdung, which situates Marx in the Christian-Stoic tradition, and 
which makes nonsense of the facile distortion that Marxism is at its 
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best a cheap materialism. I would, however, object to the complete 
separation of Marx’s later philosophy from his early position which 
Mr. MacIntyre seems to imply. While it is true that Marx did not 
entirely escape from the positivism of his age and constantly chose to 
use language which appears at first sight incompatible with any kind 
of idealism, his Hegelian origins remained always alive in him, as any 
reader of the famous postscript to Das Kapital of 1872 will have to 
admit. The humanism of the early Marx is also to be found in Das 
Kapital. Mr. MacIntyre quotes from the twenty-fourth chapter of this 
work some relevant sentences referring to the ‘end of capitalism’. Had 
he quoted the next paragraph as well, he would have noticed that the 
negation of the negation restitutes individual property; and with it the 
estranged individual is set free. When Marx defines socialism as ‘the 
realm of the Free and Equal’, he has closed the circle between his 
younger years and his mature doctrine. Mr. MacIntyre’s interpretation 
is here inadequate. 

This unified structure of Marx’s economic philosophy is brilliantly 
analysed by M. Bigo, whose book must certainly be regarded as one 
of the few outstanding studies on Marx during the last twenty years. 
(It is to be hoped that it will soon find a British publisher.) With the 
hand of a master M. Bigo formulates the decisive questions: ‘1. Dans 
V’analyse des structures, Marx a-t-il saist l'avenir et les possibilités de transfor- 
mation de l’entreprise privée. . .?? And second: ‘Dans la conception méme de 
histoire et de l’- homme, Marx a-t-il une vue assez longue? Pour apercevoir, en 
méme temps que le péril, la valeur des relations économiques inter-individuelles et 
pour les régler conformément aux exigences humaines, ne lui a-t-il pas manqué 
une philosophie de la transcendance ?? Here M. Bigo sees a hope. ‘C'est que 
le marxisme limite ses ambitions a la transformation d’une structure, et qu'il 
abandonne, en théorie, comme il l’a abandonnée en fait, sa prétention de résoudre 
tout le probléme humain.’ M. Bigo is obviously deeply familiar with the 
Thomist tradition. 

Mr. MacIntyre, on the other hand, suffers from a defective under- 
standing of Catholicism (see especially p. 108). Yet, as long as M. 
Bigo’s volume is not available in English, his little volume may induce 
some readers to study the original sources, and thus help to bridge the 
tragic gap between a hitherto misinterpreted Marxism and the Christian 
traditions. 

Some day I should like to write a book on Marxism myself which 
would have to show that Marx could never reconcile the evolutionary 
and the violent-revolutionary tendency of the historic process. The 
latter tendency has been made by Lenin and Stalin into the sole foun- 
dation of Marxism. Yet this is only one aspect of Marx’s doctrine. The 
other is deeply rooted in the Christian conception of man to which his 
early writings bear dramatic witness. 


J. P. Maver 
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ETHICS OF VALUE VERSUS ARISTOTLE 


Christian Ethics. By Dietrich von Hildebrand. (David McKay Co., New 
York. $6.00.) 


In England we are not well acquainted with the Value-Ethics of the 
phenomenological schools. In the form defended by Professor von 
Hildebrand, it maintains that morality is a response to values that have 
an objective existence independently of the moral agent. The experi- 
ences of these values must be regarded as the data which we pre- 
suppose as the starting-point of all moral philosophy. They are as real 
as any other data of experience ; and, as experiences, they are ultimate. 
We should no more attempt to prove them than we attempt to prove 
the data of our senses. We can neither create them nor alter their factu- 
ality; still less can we reduce them to non-moral values. The values 
thus perceived are, however, no less objective and absolute than they 
would be for an Aristotelian. In fact, Chapter 9 of this volume is as clear 
and convincing a refutation of all subjective and relative systems of 
ethics as one could desire. 

Professor von Hildebrand differs from Aristotelians by what an 
English ethical writer might call his intuitionism. But he himself is 
anxious lest the use of such a label should lead people to identify his 
position with that of an established philosophy, such as that of Bergson 
or Fichte. The ultimate court of appeal in moral matters, he would say, 
is moral consciousness. This detects values, and distinguishes between 
the morally relevant and the morally irrelevant. He gives, as an 
example of the morally irrelevant, art or scientific research as such 
(p. 379), and (p. 280), as an example of the morally relevant, man’s 
life and dignity. Moral values attach to the actions, responses and states 
that are related to morally relevant values. Actions directed towards 
art or scientific research are, as such, morally neutral. 

His appeal to the judgement of the moral consciousness enables 
Professor von Hildebrand to include within the sphere of his philo- 
sophical ethics even purely Christian and supernatural values. Moral 
consciousness can see moral value in sanctity, even without the help of 
revelation. 

Aristotle recognized the importance of the morally good man’s 
judgement as a criterion of good conduct; but he would not have been 
able to see in it the ultimate justification of morality. He would wish to 
base morality on being, while admitting its uniqueness. Is it ultimately 
by an act of direct intuition that we recognize moral relevancy? 

To a Thomist, much of Professor von Hildebrand’s systems seems 
nearer to moral psychology than moral philosophy. He distinguishes 
varying types of character, some morally conscious, others morally un- 
conscious, with many intermediate degrees. Is there here sufficient 
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rooting of morality in being? Js the ‘ought’ sufficiently related to the 
‘is’? Does he sufficiently explain why in the nature of things morally 
relevant values exist, and man recognizes a sense of duty and responsi- 
bility to react to them in the right way? 

As an Aristotelian, I do not feel the author of this book always does 
justice to Aristotle. A most unconvincing section of the book, for 
instance, is his criticism of Aristotle’s definition of moral virtue. He re- 
jects (pp. 376-7) the definition of virtue as a mean between excess and 
defect, by means of the absurdity of supposing that an avaricious man 
could grow less and less avaricious until he became first generous and 
finally prodigal. Surely Aristotle pointed out the fallacy underlying this 
caricature. Vices are not an excess or defect of virtue, but of the 
material with which virtue is concerned (Ethica Nic. 1107 a). He admits 
as much as Professor von Hildebrand that virtue is an extreme with 
regard to what is best and right (loc. cit. 1107 a), and is the real anti- 
thesis to both excess and defect (1186 b), which is, more or less, what 
Professor von Hildebrand asserts about the real opposition between the 
value response and the response to the subjectively satisfying. 

The author is also unconvincing where he criticizes Aristotelianism 
for confining virtue to the choice of means, insisting that virtue is a 
choice of an end when it chooses to succour a friend rather than indulge 
a pleasure. But Aristotle also admits that virtue involves a choice of 
the right end (Ethica Eudem., 1227 b). But he would say that it is not 
virtuous to deliberate as to whether one will follow the right end or not. 
Such a deliberation would prove that one was subordinating the right 
end toa selfish one. Virtue accepts the right end, and deliberates about the 
best means to reach it. It is virtuous to desire justice, but in virtue of that 
desire one might deliberate on the means which will best ensure justice. 

Professor von Hildebrand accuses Aristotle of reducing justice to 
the level of a means to the end, happiness. This is not true. For 
Aristotle happiness consists in living virtuously (1084 b). But it would 
be an absurdity to say that happiness consists in deliberating whether 
one will be virtuous or happy. No one has ever pretended that 
Aristotle denied the possibility of acting for a false end, and so freely 
rejecting one’s true end and acting unvirtuously. 

He also accuses Aristotle of practically confining virtue to action. 
But Aristotle continually says that virtue has to do with both actions 
and passions; and under passions Aristotle would certainly include 
what Professor von Hildebrand terms affective response to values. 

I cannot help regretting the technical terminology of this school, 
as being on the whole much further removed from common-sense 
language than the terminology of the Aristotelians. Value may have 
some advantages over the Aristotelian good. But what advantage has 
‘morally licit? over right, superactual attitudes over habitual states, or value- 
responding center over good will? And is there any advantage in excluding 
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‘eating, walking, reading, smoking, winding our watch, swimming and 
so on’ from the category of action, and, it seems, for Professor von 
Hildebrand, from the category of morality? This would certainly not 
agree with St. Paul. 

Professor von Hildebrand is a brilliant and distinguished defender 
of his school of thought, and his book is stimulating; but I hope the 
Aristotelians will not sit down under a type of phenomenology which 
does not easily integrate ethics into the rest of reality. 

H. Francis Davis 


THE LOUVAIN SCHOOL OF PHILOSOPHY 


Epistemology and Ontology. By F. van Steenberghen. (Hender. 30s. and 

275. respectively.) 

Ever since I heard that an old school fellow of mine, a Belgian who had 
been evacuated to England during the First World War, had thought 
it worth while to spend seven precious years of his youth studying 
philosophy at Louvain University, this Institution has filled me with 
awe and not a little curiosity. Philosophy must mean something there, 
I said. The names of Nicholas Baltazar and L. Noel and later Fernand 
van Steenberghen were familiar to me, but not many of their works. A 
steady plodding through the text-books of Cardinal Mercier somewhat 
damped one’s ardour for the Louvain school, except for the fact that 
the Cardinal and presumably the whole school believed in experi- 
mental science as a valuable ancillary study to philosophy. Latterly, it 
has seemed to me, this stress on science might become exaggerated. All 
one had to do, at all event in metaphysics, was to examine attentively 
and loyally one’s own ordinary experiences. It is gratifying to see this 
technique is also that of the chief of the new generation, Professor 
Steenberghen. 

It is therefore with considerable pleasure and with the keenest 
interest that I found myself reviewing two volumes by this last-named 
philosopher, his Epistemology and his Ontology. Let it be said at the out- 
set that the translation has been very competently done by Dr. J. 
Flynn, himself a graduate of the Louvain school—with occasional 
lapses, e.g. taleity, perduring. 

It would be difficult to praise these two volumes too highly. In the 
first place the need for something of this kind is very great in England. 
Some good work of course has been done by native philosophers, Pro- 
fessor Hawkins is outstanding and also Fr. Hughes. But here we have a 
full summary of the Thomist synthesis in these two subjects. Professor 
Steenberghen does not claim to do anything more than provide a 
student’s introduction to each subject. Thus, on the one hand he avoids 
overloading with abstruse and unnecessary side issues; and on the 
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other he is careful to start at the beginning. It is those initial steps 
which are so essential for the beginner. Leave them out, and it is like 
leaving out the water when boiling the kettle. 

These volumes are not the work of a ‘manualist’, but of one who 
has thought deeply on the great themes, and is thinking aloud in the 
pages before us. In other words the problems were real to him, and 
they therefore become real to the reader. 

It would be difficult to praise, I repeat, the publication of these trans- 
lations too highly, for another reason. Metaphysics and Epistemology 
are the two subjects most in need of elucidation today. It is for lack of a 
sound metaphysics that the modern philosophers are floundering in a 
morass of uncertainties. They are wise so to flounder because that is the 
only truthful position they can take up once metaphysics is abandoned. 
But metaphysics should not be abandoned, need not be abandoned. 
Even this elementary text-book, this primer for the beginner, should 
prove an invaluable aid for the tyro entering upon his journey through 
the desert, let us say, of Oxford Greats philosophy. Though Logical 
Positivism and its derivatives do not get honourable or dishonourable 
mention in these pages, the problems they pose are by implication re- 
solved. I would venture to suggest to this most lucid of masters that he 
apply his mind to the problems that the English set themselves so 
assiduously, and themselves so assiduously refuse to answer. It would 
be an important work of rejuvenation; and as there are signs of a more 
open approach to philosophical problems in England, a work from out- 
side might now receive a ready welcome. 

In the discussion on the fact of causation which occurs in the book 
Ontology, the author uses with some force an argument which is new to 
me: the fact that finite beings are similar requires as a reason for this a 
cause, for things would not be so similar unless they were made so by a 
common cause. That is the main line of this argument. It is well worth 
following up. The other argument for asserting the existence of causa- - 
tion is given at length, the truly metaphysical argument. Starting again 
with the real he observes change: A becomes B. Either A was already B 
or it was not. If it was already B there would be no change. Therefore, 
as there is change it could not have been B already. If it was not at first 
B it must have received it from another. It is surprising not to find that 
perfect statement of the idea: Nemo dat quod non habet. You cannot give 
what you have not got. 

The approach to the proof for the existence of God is the most re- 
freshing statement of the situation I have seen. It does not treat St. 
Thomas as infallible, at least in his arrangement; it recognizes that his 
approach was conditioned to a certain extent by the time in which he 
lived. We feel as we read this section of the book that at last the 
cobwebs have been brushed aside and we face the problem in a purely 
metaphysical frame of mind. 
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The outstanding merit of these two volumes is their treatment of the 
idea being and of being as such, being in itself and being as known. It is 
this fundamental perception of the real as such, of the fact that things 
exist, which is the primary concept, different from the image or schem- 
atic images of the Positivists. The treatment of this theme and its elab- 
oration is one of the best parts of the book Epistemology, while the section 
in Ontology beginning on p. 20 with the sentence, ‘My human know- 
ledge begins on the level of experience: it begins with objective experi- 
ence which puts me in immediate contact with a world of corporeal 
objects, and with subjective experience by which I become conscious of 
my own activity ...’ is a remarkable introduction to the subject of 
Being in its metaphysical sense. 

Through a true understanding of the nature of Being and of the 
primary object of our perception alone will a sound treatment of 
epistemology and of metaphysics be restored. And if this is the true 
diagnosis of the modern malady of philosophers, then they must begin 
with repeated doses of metaphysics, and could not do better than begin 
with these two books. A useful bibliography is provided at the end of 
both these volumes. The only lack, and it could be remedied in a later 
edition, is references in footnotes to passages of St. Thomas. 

CoLtumBA Cary-E.wes, O.S.B. 


LETTERS OF YEATS 


The Letters of W. B. Yeats to Katharine Tynan. Edited by Roger McHugh. 
(Clonmore and Reynolds. 18s.) 

W. B. Yeats and T. Sturge Moore: Their Correspondence 1901-1937. Edited 
By Ursula Bridge. (Routledge and Kegan Paul. 20s.) 


‘I am one of those unhappy people for whom between act and deed lies 
ever the terrible gulf of dreams. I sit down to write and go off into a 
brown study instead. At least, if circumstances offer me the slightest 
excuse.’ Thus Yeats explained to Katharine Tynan why he was ‘again 
behind hand in this matter of letter writing’. Dr. McHugh presents 
some seventy letters, many of them of considerable length, which Yeats 
wrote to Katharine Tynan during the years 1887-1891, but he wrote 
many more to her, and Dr. McHugh’s collection is exclusively of those 
which reposed well-nigh forgotten in the Huntingdon Library until 
Professor Myles Dillon discovered them in 1939. In very lucid notes, 
Dr. McHugh puts the letters in their setting and provides an admirable 
and full introduction. 

During his first uneasy years in London, the poet’s principal link 
with his Irish roots was Miss Tynan. Herself already enjoying some re- 
pute on account of her first book of poems, Louise de la Valliére, she was 
the recipient of Yeats’s confidences on matters relating not merely to his 
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craft. He writes freely of all his grievances ‘against this melancholy 
London’, of his illnesses, of his worries about money. If the letters can 
be said to have a consistently present theme, it is the poet’s strikingly 
stable assessment of his work. Meagre though the rewards are from 
acceptances of poems and other writings, he never falters in his sure- 
ness of his promise. In 1888, the year of the Lake Isle of Innisfree, he 
writes of his and of his correspondent’s need to substitute the land- 
scapes of nature for those of art, to eschew making poems on the 
‘strange and rare and glittering scenes we wonder at’. He tells her that 
all poetry should have a local habitation when at all possible. 

His interest in the occult appears frequently in the letters. It seems 
that Miss Tynan, a Catholic, was not keen on spiritualistic stories, and 
Yeats asks her not to be angry when he tells one. In February 1889 he 
is engaged on congenial work—a commentary on Blake’s mystical 
writings. He discovers a two-thousand word Blake poem in Redhill. 
The custodians are three quaint old men who bring out vintage port 
when Yeats and Edwin Ellis go there to do copying work. The oldest 
sits beside Yeats with a penknife in his hand to point his pencil when it 
blunts. Blake is their Church, the poet writes, but they are troubled at 
the thought that he might have been heretical. Yeats tries to convince 
them of Blake’s orthodoxy but found it hard ‘to get the great mystic 
into their little thimble’. 

Yeats’s views on contemporary trends break into the letters often. 
He rails against the higher education of women—‘this poor delusive- 
ness’. Men set up a great mill called examinations, to destroy the 
imagination. He cannot see why women should go though it. Their 
minds are no longer ‘quiet gardens full of secluded paths and umbrage- 
circled nooks, but loud as chaffering market-places’. 

Books published in Ireland are not usually so well printed and 
pleasing of format as this. 

In a way, Miss Ursula’s edition of the correspondence of Yeats and 
Sturge Moore is of less general interest. Many of the letters have to do 
with a philosophical controversy lasting for several years. Sturge Moore, 
a generous and patient man, was, as the late Sir Desmond MacCarthy 
said, an unaccommodating poet with a very small but enthusiastic 
following. He was a brother of the Cambridge philosopher, and it is 
clear from the controversy that he was himself a more profound and 
more scientific philosopher than Yeats. The argument really started 
when Yeats wrote of Ruskin throwing from a window a cat invisible to 
Frank Harris, who was with him in the room. Ruskin explained that it 
was a tempting demon in the form of a cat. The two poets ranged— 
Yeats apparently too freely—over a wide area in debating illusions and 
perception. Eddington, Russell and G. E. Moore are appealed to (in 
their writings—though Sturge Moore also consults his brother). 

This apart, the letters tell us something of the method of work of 
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both poets, their literary judgements and their opinions of matters of 
secular import, so to speak. In promoting the candidature of Shaw for 
membership of The Academic Committee of English Letters, Yeats 
writes to Sturge Moore of the ‘fundamentally wrong principle’ on 
which his work is based. Sturge Moore attacks Belloc in unwontedly 
strong terms, but considers Shaw the ‘only known genius among living 
writers’. Twenty-eight years afterwards, in 1939, he was dumbfounded 
that he had been so violently opposed to Belloc, and speaks of his kind- 
ness. 

The war in Ireland impinged to an uncomfortable degree on 
Yeats’s life. When he became a member of the Irish Free State Senate, 
his house had to be guarded. During his absence, his home at Ballylee 
in Co. Galway was occupied by Irregulars who, he writes, took care of 
his property; but on their departure, the country people stole all the 
mirrors. “The same has happened elsewhere, men even stealing mirrors 
that would not fit into the thatched houses and had to be left outside to 
be charged by enraged cows.’ In 1928, Yeats was busy with the book 
censorship controversy, and writes that the Republicans would like to 
exclude all English culture. In the same year, a new coinage was intro- 
duced, which replaced British symbols by effigies of livestock, and which 
was denounced as pagan and as the first step to deprive the Irish people 
of every trace of religion. Yeats writes: “They would have been quite 
happy if we had on the larger coins a cross wreathed in shamrocks.’ 

During the later years, Yeats was often in the care of doctors, one of 
whom advised that he should walk slowly and move his head slowly, 
that his thought might become slow also. This eminent man also told 
Yeats that if he had met him when his ailment was beginning four years 
previously, he could have saved him by sending him off on a bout of 
dissipation. Sturge Moore writes that ‘the science of doctors is yet in a 
very nebulous state’, and suspects a melodramatic diagnosis and remedy 
which it is too late to apply. | 

There is much discussion of cover designs and most of the illustra- 
tions are of Sturge Moore’s work in this field. Running through these 
letters, though scarcely ever avowed, is the affection and respect for 
each other of the two poets. It is altogether likeable. 

FLORENCE O’ DONOGHUE 


TWO ARTISTS 


The Flagstad Manuscript. By Louis Biancolli. (Heinemann. 215s.) 
Pages from a Musician’s Life. By Fritz Busch. Translated by Marjorie 
Strachey. (Hogarth Press. 18s.) 


At the zenith of the Victorian era, and in a book which is vividly 
characteristic of it, Jerome K. Jerome wrote: ‘for five shillings, in 
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Dresden, you can purchase a stall at the opera house, together, unfor- 
tunately, with a strong disinclination ever again to take the trouble of 
sitting out a performance in any English, French or American opera 
house’. The Land ohne Musik was, then, at least conscious of its defici- 
encies. But the thirst for operatic satisfactions in England was certainly 
intensified and particularized in the period between the World Wars. 
The assimilation of Wagnerism into general culture may be dated with 
some precision by reference to W. J. Turner’s articles in the New 
Statesman. Mozart began to be rescued from the cranks, and Verdi was 
graduating up from barrel-organs and brass bands, during the ’thirties. 
It is not yet easy to feel confident in declaring what were the causes of 
these various developments, but any account of the history of taste in 
England must reckon with the facts, and link them with the names and 
careers of several famous conductors (not least our own Beecham) and 
many great singers. Among these must be included Fritz Busch and 
Kirsten Flagstad. 

It has been my privilege to work in the opera house with both these 
heroic personages. I therefore read the autobiographical books under 
review with great personal interest. Both reveal much of the true 
character of their subjects, though Flagstad’s in a lesser degree. It 
would be strange if they did not, as these artists were distinguished 
amongst their colleagues as much by the disconcerting sincerity and 
frankness of their natures as by their superlative achievements. Both, 
too, were human beings first and artists second. 

Their lives and careers shew many points of resemblance. They 
were born within five years of each other, into intensely musical 
families, in which neither was to be the only professional. Both spent 
many weary hours in youth playing in dance halls, thus earning their 
first fees. And ultimately their greatest work was in the interpretation 
of composers (Verdi in the one case, Wagner in the other) of whom 
they knew nothing at the start of their careers—and cared less. Flagstad 
says of herself ‘at heart I am a classical girl’—how satisfying that she 
ended her operatic career as Alceste. Busch could not share in ‘the old 
musicians’ joke’, because Bach’s Passion according to St. Matthew ‘was and 
still is my passion’. Both suffered great hardships and persecution owing 
to Nazi rule, facing and overcoming it with the utmost fortitude. 
Flagstad’s must have been the harder to bear, since it came from anti- 
Nazis; and her husband died in captivity. 

Unfortunately the two books are not on the same literary plane. 
Flagstad’s is a very simple, not to say bald account of her life and 
career. It suffers from a certain brusqueness (perhaps because it was 
dictated in a foreign language) and disjointedness; it reveals indeed 
the homely and modest personality of the author, but does less than 
justice to the person—the gracious, unselfish and loveable person we 
knew backstage. Her self-accusation of becoming ‘hardboiled’ through 
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the picketing in America is very hard to believe: courageous maybe, 
but not ‘hardboiled’. The facts in the book are interesting, of course, 
for those who want to know the almost incredible details of the great 
Wagnerian soprano’s career ; though for English readers there is an odd 
reticence about her pre-war seasons at Covent Garden. It would be 
vain to seek here any clues to the difference between the pre-war and 
the post-war Flagstad as an artist. 

So far no successor to the great Flagstad appears, even on the 
horizon. The loss of Fritz Busch is not, in that sense, so absolute ; there 
are other really great conductors about. Her mention of him is charac- 
teristic and intriguing: a friend of hers, who did not understand the 
mechanics of a career, arranged an audition for her in Dresden in 1929. 
‘Fritz Busch refused to listen to me. After all, he was obliged to hear so 
many would-be dramatic sopranos... Busch didn’t regard the audition 
as very important, and that was that. I sang with him afterwards—and 
reminded him about it—we laughed over it. There was no reason why 
he should have paid any attention to me then.’ Pages from a Musician’s 
Life sadly stops short of Glyndebourne; but for those who knew him 
first in the middle ’thirties of the century it fills in an attractive back- 
ground. 

The unsubtle gott du terroir is sharpened, but does not evaporate, in 
a series of anecdotes that insensibly build up a solid convincing auto- 
biography: only the most fastidious taste will occasionally object to a 
piece of clowning which, even then, is in character. (The translator, 
Marjorie Strachey, moves easily with obvious sympathy in a text that 
plainly abounds in pitfalls. A few strange renderings such as ‘Reich’s 
Chancellor’ on p. 142 for ‘Reichskanzler’ are easily forgiven.) One 
deliberately distinct motive in the story is Busch’s progress by several 
violent transitions from total ignorance, through uncomprehending dis- 
like, to a just and loving appreciation of Italian opera. Another con- 
sists in the sensitive analysis of ambivalent feelings towards Richard 
Strauss, so attractive in an artistic capacity, so far removed from the 
possibility of friendship by reason of his personality; the only unkind 
words in the book—and who could wish them out?—are on the last 
page, where it is simply recorded that after Toscanini and Busch had 
refused to serve the Nazis, ‘Richard Strauss sprang into the breach 
at Bayreuth’. From a rich treasury of shrewd observations bearing on 
the making of music in general, the following may be selected as 
typical: “Tragi-comic experiences with many who undertook to train 
voices had convinced me that this profession was made up of a peculiar 
species of human being. The charlatan was hard to distinguish from 
the idealist, the ignoramus from the master who was never tired of 
searching for the laws governing that complicated instrument, the 
human voice.’ 

All Busch’s work was instinct with humanity and humour, but these 
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qualities found outward expression almost exclusively in his work. The 
‘private life of Fritz Busch’ was not merely something withdrawn from 
prying eyes, but almost unguessed-at outside a small circle of intimates. 
Yet it is personal friendship that his working colleagues felt for him. 
This perhaps helped to unbalance some critical judgements at first. 
There is a reaction now, and the sureness of his musicianship is no longer 
de fide. He is ill-served, too, by gramophone recordings. All the same, 
we in England owe to him whatever consciousness we are beginning to 
have of the standards by which performances of Italian opera are to be 


judged. It is much. 
ELISABETH ABERCROMBIE 


CARL NIELSEN 


Living Music. By Carl Nielsen. Translated from the Danish by Reginald 
Spink. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.) 


THE literary output of Carl Nielsen, though scanty, is brimful of a love 
of life and sense of fun which lend irresistible verve to his native peasant 
wisdom and acquired erudition not only in music but also in the other 
arts and sciences. Music-lovers will therefore be pleased that this 
collection of essays on various aspects of his craft is now available in 
translation, forming a complementary volume to his recently published 
autobiographical sketch My Childhood on Fyn. 

There are signs that the surplus creative energy which Nielsen could 
ill spare for writing about music was severely limited. This has given 
these essays a certain shortwindedness—even impatience, which is at 
times quite captivating and never objectionable; and is no doubt 
responsible for the headlong onrush of ideas which, though often 
scintillating and nearly always interesting, are nevertheless rarely 
developed by their intelligent expounder to climaxes of symphonic 
unanswerability and often reach their conclusions with an impetuosity 
that sometimes suggests ignorance as well as prejudice. 

Unbalance, however, is expected—indeed welcomed in the com- 
poser who quits the stave for the writing-pad, for he so often provides 
(vide Berlioz, Debussy, Lambert) a salutary antidote to the cautious 
and well-informed but frequently toxic ‘musicology’ administered to 
us by the professional writer on music. And Nielsen once or twice in this 
book shows us that, in addition, he possesses the poetic and selective 
flair of the true writer. On the subject of his native island Fyn he says: 


Nowhere else in the worid have I seen lanes and footpaths wind 
so snugly sweet, making you want to lie down on the ground and 
kiss it. We have all read in books of men kneeling and kissing their 
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native soil. But that would be in the great moments, perhaps after 
long absence, and the grand manner comes easily then. Here it is 
quite different: not solemnly, but spontaneously, sincerely, sud- 
denly ; as if one’s heart wanted to pop out and play with little red 
and blue balls in the Spring air, hopping and skipping for joy like 
lambs that do not bleat but cluck. 
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Could love of the countryside be expressed more exquisitely or 
vividly? 

Nielsen, who wrote songs of folklorish simplicity that are sung by 
every Dane capable of distinguishing Doh from Re, was in revolt against 
the overladen music of Wagner, the first major composer to have no 
contact with or use for daily music-making in Church, drawing-room or 
tavern; to write entirely for virtuoso performers and passive listeners. 
Nielsen was, in fact, one of the pioneers of a line of reactionaries which 
has produced more recently Hindemith and Orff in Germany ; the neo- 
classical Boulangerie in France ; Holst, Vaughan Williams and Britten in 
England. His aversion for Wagner at times smacks of an almost Puri- 
tanical guilt-feeling. ‘The Brunnhilde motive (one of Wagner’s plainer 
themes) he describes as uberschwdngliche and ‘unwholesome’. “The 
glutted,’ he says, ‘must be taught to regard a melodic (sic) third as a 
gift of God, a fourth as an experience, and the fifth as the supreme bliss. 
Reckless gorging undermines the health.’ 

His dislike of Wagner was counterbalanced by an adoration of 
Mozart which forms the subject of an eloquent, revealing essay. In this 
much is made of that confused distinction between ‘objective’ and ‘sub- 
jective’ music with which he has puzzled at least one reader elsewhere. 
He extols all the genres of Mozart except the Church music in which he 
fails to detect the ‘true religious spirit’ so apparent in, for instance, 
Beethoven’s Missa Solemnis. He admires particularly the ‘absoluteness’ 
of Mozart’s music (even in the operas) and in a further essay goes so far 
as to say that music cannot express the simplest differences of word- 
meaning. He argues this point clearly and cleverly: the ‘No’ of the 
spirits in Act Two of Gluck’s Orpheus might just as well be ‘Yes’ as far 
as the musical setting is concerned ; when combined with words, music, 
he says, is purely decorative ‘in the sense of the sun’s relation to things, 
illumining . .. colouring, .. . warming and vitalizing them’. 

It is difficult for one who does not know Danish to appraise the 
work of Mr. Spink, the translator of Living Music. The passages quoted 
above—and many others—contain occasional gaucheries that may or 
may not reflect the original. There is one unforgettable sentence in 
which the author is made to say that, when listening to a song, the un- 
musical wish the music were ‘somewhere hot’. It is perhaps forbidden 
in Lutheran Denmark to print the Infernal Word, but English readers 
can surely be expected not to feel queasy at seeing it. As it stands, in 
this country the circumlocution, after causing momentary bewilder- 
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ment, will get the wrong laugh. And there are one or two inaccuracies 
in the text which suggest that, if we are right in supposing Nielsen to be 
a well-trained and knowledgeable musician, then Mr. Spink assuredly 
is not. On page 45, for instance, the ‘intervals’ should be ‘wider’ not 
‘major’, and on page 50 the expression ‘scored for four hands’ is likely 
to bring the reader up with a jolt and get another unintended laugh. 
There are two further silly mistakes on this page: the Beethoven 
Piano Sonata quoted is in C major, and his Opus 30 is a Sonata, not 
a Concerto. 

The crudities in this little volume, however, need not discourage 
the potential reader. It is one of the most engaging and loveable books 
on music to appear for some time, and a lively, if fragmentary intro- 
duction to the intellectual and cultural background of a great com- 
poser. 

JOHN GARDNER 


HERDER IN EPITOME 


Herders Bildungsbuch: Der Mensch in seiner Welt. (Herder, Freiburg im 
Breisgau. 45 DM.) 


Tuis encyclopaedia is an amazing achievement. Thoroughness we 
expect from Germany, but here is a splendid example of combined 
industry resulting in a truly concise and eminently readable presenta- 
tion of all the topics on which the average educated person might seek 
further information. The matter is not arranged in alphabetical order 
and therefore, merely for purposes of reference, it is necessary to look 
first at the index. But from that point it is easy to find the details 
required and then to see the whole subject in its proper setting. 

I suddenly needed Haydn’s dates, looked hastily in the index and 
was for a moment distracted by the wealth of information there indi- 
cated—listing gratia efficax, Jaspers, immediately followed by Javamensch, 
and even explaining on the spot that imposing suffix adopted by 
limited liability companies in Germany, GmbH—turned to p. 327 and 
found a column on ‘the Century of Music’ as a subsection of the history 
of Europe in the period from the Encyclopaedists to the dawn of 
Marxism. But the study of that period is itself merely a section of a 
larger survey of Europe’s long pre-eminence, this latter being in turn 
a part of a still more general survey of man in history. Other main 
headings such as ‘God and Man’, “The World as Responsibility’, ‘Man 
and Philosophy’, make it possible to cover every aspect of human 
knowledge and activity : physical science, economics, religion, all clearly 
handled by experts and—as far as the general reader can judge— 
absolutely up to date. 
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It is of course a Catholic work, obviously so where the claims of 
the Church are involved, but dealing fully with other trends of thought 
—Cullmann is here and Bultmann—and treating non-religious sub- 
jects in a manner suited to the material. The names of the authors are 
not given, but the whole work bears the stamp of authority. And in 
spite of its composite origin, there is a remarkable unity of style. 

The illustrations are most apt, well produced and often bringing 
out some truth vividly by a contrast between new and old (as when a 
drawing of Picasso is placed opposite an ancient Egyptian monument, 
to indicate two aspects of marriage). 

It should be added—although it mainly concerns German readers— 
that this is actually Volurne X of the large encyclopaedia, arranged 
alphabetically as far as Volume IX, Der Grosse Herder. It thus provides 
a very full and attractive summary of the whole. 

EDWARD QUINN 


THE NEW RASSEGNA 


La Rassegna della Letteratura Italiana diretta da Walter Binni. Ser. VII, 
Vol. 57, Nos. 1-2 (January—June, 1953). 


Tue resurrection of the Rassegna della Letteratura Italiana, the publication 
of which had ceased in 1948 with the death of its last editor, Achille 
Pellizzari, is certainly welcome news to all those interested in Italian 
literary history. For there can be no doubt that alongside with the 
Giornale Storico della Letteratura Italiana, this periodical played a prominent 
role in fostering and encouraging a scholarly approach to the study 
of Italian letters. This new number, which has appeared under the 
editorship of Professor Walter Binni of Genoa University, shows quite 
clearly an intention to conform with former standards, and to say that 
many of the contributions printed here are of permanent value is 
certainly no exaggeration. A glance at the list of contents reveals at 
once the presence of writings by several of the most distinguished 
Italian literary historians of today, such as Momigliano, Fubini, Caretti, 
Ageno, and Maggini. Of Attilio Momigliano, who certainly stood next 
to Croce as a literary critic, there is here a posthumous article, in which 
he traces with his usual exquisite taste and delicacy of touch the devel- 
opment of D’Annunzio’s poetry. There can be no doubt as to the 
significance of this article, which shows in a fair and well-balanced 
perspective a poetic production which may not have universal appeal, 
but is all the same undoubtedly significant not only as an expression of 
poetry, but also as an echo of Italian literary taste during the earlier 
decades of this century. Now that both Croce and Momigliano are 
dead Mario Fubini is no doubt the leading Italian critic, and by Fubini 
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there is here a study on Giordani, Madame de Staél, and Leopardi, 
which illuminates and explains more than one aspect of Leopardi’s 
thought which had up to now remained unnoticed. Also well worthy 
of notice is the paper by Franca Ageno, where she unravels with her 
usual philological skill various textual problems connected with that 
very difficult poem Donna del Paradiso. 

Seventy-two pages of this number are dedicated to reviews of recent 
publications on Italian literature. But what will doubtless prove one 
of the most useful features in the Rassegna is its bibliographical section, 
which occupies the last nineteen pages and gives a list with short sum- 
maries of periodical articles on Italian literary history published in 
1952. One may feel quite confident that, provided the high standards 
reached in this number are kept up, and one cannot see why they 
should not be, the Rassegna will once more occupy its former leading 
position among journals dealing with the history of Italian letters. 


R. WEIss 


SHORT NOTICES 


The Rise of Modern Communism. By Massimo Salvadori. (Hutchinson. 
75. 6d.) 

The Workers’ Educational Association. By Mary Stocks. (Allen & Unwin. 
125. 6d.) 

Industrialism and the Popes. By M. L. Eberdt and G. J. Schnepp. (Kenedy 
& Sons, N.Y. $3.50.) 

THE common feature of these three volumes is that they are slight. 
Signor Salvadori’s brief summary of the Communist movement in 

the twentieth century is an unoriginal compilation for the uninitiated, 
Mrs. Stocks’s account of the first fifty years of the Workers’ Educa- 

tional Association is mainly a ‘history’ of its organizational problems. 

Only towards the end of the book does Mrs. Stocks formulate the 

decisive problems as regards the situation of the Workers’ Educational 

Association today: 


We know that numbers of classes and numbers in classes keep 
up ; but we cannot be sure that the intellectual quality of those who 
attend them is what it was in the days of the pioneers. Have we the 
same chance today of finding a Price or a Wadsworth, a Cartwright 
or a Tomlinson, among a group of W.E.A. students? And if not, is 
it because human quality or human resolution is failing, or for the 
happier reason that the educational opportunities for which the 
W.E.A. has worked now carry the Prices and the Wadsworths, the 
Cartwrights and the Tomlinsons, via free secondary grammar- 
school education straight to the universities and the liberal pro- 
fessions for which their natural abilities fit them? 
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All of which means that the interpretation of our bare figures 
must have reference to what is happening outside the arena of 
W.E.A. activities as well as what is happening inside it. 


Mrs. Stocks leaves her questions unanswered. She has written an 
admirable account of files, but she has utterly failed to write a book. 

Dr. Eberdt’s and Dr. Schnepp’s volume, apart from an exposition 
of the Industry Council Plan which has no relevance for this country, 
contains a useful compilation of the many important pronouncements 
of the Supreme Pontiffs on industry and socio-economic problems. 
These selections may help those who are unfamiliar with the great 
social doctrines of the Church towardsf urther study. 


It’s an old Irish Custom. By Olivia Robertson. (Dennis Dobson. gs. 6d.) 

The children craved for the glories of Birmingham, a city which 
they had visited on one of their periodic migrations, and had en- 
dowed with all the unattainable beauty of a mirage. They used re- 
peatedly to assure me that in Birmingham cinemas were bigger and 
more splendid than our Dublin ones: that their determination was 
to return there when they were bigger, to work for large wages in a 
factory. 


Ir is refreshing to find a book on Ireland which cuts away from senti- 
mentalizing and cant. The above passage occurs in a chapter dealing 
with tinkers, the Irish equivalent of gypsies. Of uncertain origin, they live 
by selling horses and donkeys and by mending tins, and in their conven- 
tions and speech they are different from other Irish people. The Irish 
poets were disposed to eulogize their supposedly carefree mode of life. 
In Synge’s Tinker’s Wedding, they are shown to have a strikingly un- 
Irish approach to the significance of the marriage ceremony. Utterly 
un-bourgeois, they have found favour with the intelligentsia for that 
reason, Miss Robertson writes. But to the policeman and the civil 
servant they are lawless and unclassifiable; generally they seem to be 
a group regarded distrustfully and uneasily by their regular fellow- 
citizens. 

The sociological perspicacity which marks Miss Robertson’s study 
of the tinkers is a quality informing much of her book. She appears 
content in the land in which she has settled, but her successful acclima- 
tization has not led her to the concealment of un-idyllic realities. Some- 
times, indeed, she over-reaches herself when she tries to present a fact in 
a favourable way. It is hard to make a case for the economic value of 
the Irish small-holding, which is compared by Miss Robertson to that 
common in France. She concedes that the small-proprietor community 
is a drawback when schemes for crop-rotation and scientific farming 
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come to be put into practice. The compensating advantage to be 
balanced against inhibitions on efficiency is ‘that personal, lengthy pro- 
ceeding—bargaining’. But if the mist on the bogs obscures her vision 
occasionally, Miss Robertson is always honest. Above all, she is not 
making a political case. She is absolutely frank about the partition of 
Ireland. She does not minimize the differences that divide Ulster from 
the Republic, nor does she argue (as the anti-partitionist politician 
does) that the Republic’s standard of living is higher. In discussing 
education, she explains that children in the Republic are at school up 
to fourteen. She writes: 


All the schools in the Republic, excepting a few private ones, are 
managed by clerics. The National Schools are maintained by the 
local parishioners (Catholic or Protestant), who have to pay for 
about half the school buildings. This is a very heavy financial 
burden, and many of the buildings are in wretched repair. The 
Government pays all the teachers, but even so there are not nearly 
enough. . . . Classes are far too large. 


The Devil Rides Outside. By John Howard Griffin. (Collins. 15,5.) 


Why is ‘the nameless narrator of this remarkable story’ (so the blurb) 
made to describe Huysmans as ‘a remarkably unsympathetic writer’? 
The first half of the book implies that he sees himself as a transposition 
of Durtal. Only Durtal was grown up and civilized; Mr. Griffin’s pre- 
cocious unmannerly young expatriate Yankee is perhaps meant to 
resent these qualities. But there are too many questions of this kind left 
in the air; too many non-significant episodes, reflexions and charac- 
ters; too many grotesque, inadmissible improbabilities. The Devil Rides 
Outside is a very ill-constructed novel, as perhaps a first novel should 
be, when the author has the stuff of greatness in him. 

The theme of the book is the achievement, by a selfish wastrel, of an 
act of pure self-discipline ‘for the first time, for the very first time’. The 
difficulty of the process (which takes nearly six months, and over 500 
pages) is shewn in the cad’s own character, in the supposedly Satanic 
influence of some of his associates, and in the eccentricities of his 
saintly abettors. Frequent set-piece descriptions of sexual encounters 
and mystical states will, no doubt, help to sell the book. 


Augustine to Galileo, The History of Science, A.D. goo-1650. By A. C. 
Crombie. (Falcon Educational Books. 42s.) 
Tue history of mediaeval science has not yet outgrown its adolescence. 


There are as yet few writers on the subject who possess not only the 
scientific training, but also the knowledge of mediaeval philosophy, 
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and of palaeography, which is needed to understand the texts, and to 
place them into their correct historical context. 

The present author is well equipped for his task. He has made it his 
object to trace a continuity in the development of scientific thought and 
method from the reception of Greek and Roman sources into the 
western world to the renaissance of science in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. The extent to which the latter was indebted to the 
findings of the learned ecclesiastics of the Middle Ages is not generally 
known. The book will therefore go far to destroy the popular prejudice 
which has dubbed their labours as based on nothing but blind belief in 
authority or as the wicked obscurantism of monks. A special chapter 
deals with the criticism of Aristotle in the later Middle Ages. 

The author adduces a great wealth of factual material to illustrate 
the gradual advance of theoretical and practical methods. For this 
reason his book will also serve as a useful work of reference on mediaeval 
science and technology. The bibliography (pp. 404-423) is of special 
value. 

The book is, in fact, the first text-book of its kind in our language. 
It is very readable and will appeal to the specialist as well as to the 
educated layman. 


Political Thought in England, Tyndale to Hooker. By Christopher Morris. 
(Home University Library, Oxford University Press. 6s.) 


Tuis little book is of great value to those who wish to know in short the 
trend of English political thought from Tyndale to Hooker. Protestant 
politicians found the Catholic Church an irritating obex between the 
King and, for that matter, between Everyman and God. So they 
sought to abolish the visible Church for one that was invisible ‘in the 
heavens’. “The only things that are God’s are the inward and eternal 
things. All else, being outward and temporal must belong to Caesar.’ 
And so in this way every man could define his faith according to his 
liking and necessity. Cranmer went all out for the King; and to please 
the King invented a monarchical theory of church government. ‘Queen 
Elizabeth could not embrace Catholicism without virtually declaring 
herself a bastard’ and so ‘to gain any Protestant support she had inevit- 
ably to go further than her father had gone from basic Catholic doc- 
trine’. But it can hardly be conceded to Mr. Morris that Catholicism 
was primarily a ritual matter. It was the Mass that mattered and the 
Mass meant nothing less than the ‘body, soul and divinity’ of our 
Lord. Hooker who died in 1600 at the age of forty-six was the first to 
give Anglicanism a positive intellectual content and to successfully 
assail the Puritan position. He also greatly improved the technique of 


Tudor controversialists. He was ‘courteous, moderate and fair’. 
W.E.C. 
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In the Track of the Gospel. By Aloysius Roche. (Burns Oates. 155.) 


THis is a sweeping but amazingly detailed and well-controlled survey 
of the Church’s missionary activity from Apostolic times to the Korean 
war. It is not merely a narrative of events, but provides valuable in- 
sights into the outlook of a period and shrewd comment on the be- 
haviour of the missionaries, their associates and opponents. Obviously 
based on wide reading, it is not cluttered up with documents but their 
content is placed unobtrusively at the reader’s disposal. 

What has been often retold here emerges, not perhaps in a new 
light, but certainly in a refreshing and attractive form—as in the 
account of Pope Gregory and the Anglo-Saxon boys. The strong stand 
taken by the missionaries against the exploitation of the South 
American natives by their Spanish conquerors is vividly described ; the 
concessions made by de Nobili in his devoted attempts to convert the 
Brahmins are also clearly explained. Finally the Church today is shown 
as no less active than in the past, bringing to new situations methods 
adapted to the conversion of the latter-day pagans. In an appendix are 
given the latest figures available of the Catholic population of the 
missionary lands. There is also a very full and useful index. 

The book should prove particularly useful to the upper forms of 
Catholic schools. It would perhaps have been an advantage if Fr. Roche 
had indicated more often the sources of his quotations, if only to stimu- 
late his readers to turn to other authors who have also written finely on 
the essential activity of the Church militant. 


The Development of Christian Worship: An Outline of Liturgical History. By 
Dom Benedict Steuart. (Longmans. 30s.) 


To avoid disappointment, readers should be warned that Dom 
Benedict Steuart, who has been studying and living the liturgy for 
about half a century, has not chosen to introduce any original learning 
into this History; that he only touches by way of anecdotal allusion 
upon developments since the year 600; that his chosen guide among 
liturgical writers is the late Gregory Dix; and that he abstains almost 
entirely from any attempt to interpret the changing forms of common 
prayer by reference to the sentiment religieux which inspired them. His 
summaries of recent work are often over-simplified, as for instance in 
the case of the pilgrimage of Silvia-Aetheria, which he dates ‘a.p. 
385-6’ without further comment; and occasionally misleading, as 
when he writes (p. 249, note) : ‘there is evidence of a feast of our Lady’s 
Conception in Ireland in the ninth century .. .’ (Fr. Grosjean shewed 
in 1943 that this ‘evidence’ is really of a St. Marianus, and that the sup- 
posed feast of Mary in these ninth-century texts ‘n’a jamais figuré 
dans l’usage liturgique’: v. Anal. Boll. t. LXI, pp. g1 et seqq.) 
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Of the field of studies which form the subject-matter of this book, 
Edmund Bishop (who should know) was accustomed to use Job’s 
description (terra) miseriae et tenebrarum, ubi . . . nullus ordo, sed sempiternus 
horror inhabitat. Some of the rubbish has been cleared away since then; 
a few lines of development can be distinctly seen, and notably some 
characteristics of particular Churches at critical points in time. Dom 
Benedict has been content to give references to the fragmentary reliable 
charts that exist, rather than to suggest a key-plan of his own. This is a 
useful service, but only for such as will themselves follow up his clues. 
Thus, the moments in the introduction of Kyrie Eletson at Rome are 
here indicated—but what this meant in terms of religion the reader 
must discover by further research and reflexion. The bringing of inter- 
cessions within the eucharistic action, again, is fully documented, but 
two lines of quotation from St. Cyril contain the only suggestion of its 
significance. 

Dom Benedict is exceptionally laconic when the course of discussion 
trends towards or touches upon such allied disciplines as dogmatics ; 
for instance when he meets the word figura applied to the Blessed 
Sacrament by St. Ambrose, or glances at the theological implications 
of supposing a consecratory epiklesis of the Holy Ghost in sub-apostolic 
times. In this connexion there is an unfortunate ambiguity of phrasing 
on p. 111, where he could easily be misread as suggesting that the 
question whether or not the words ‘this is my body’, etc., were in the 
oldest form of the anaphora, is one for theologians, and falls to be 
decided by ecclesiastical authority. ‘That would be an extreme case, 
indeed, of nullus ordo. There are many and grave difficulties in the 
way of the historical student of early liturgy, not the least of which 
are philological (contradictory translations of key-texts being quite 
commonly put forward by apparently respectable authorities) : if he is 
denied, or denies himself, the use of the tools of his own trade, then 
indeed he may say /fuissem quasi non essem. 





FRENCH CHRONICLE 


Ir is of no little interest, in a world that has decreed the death of God, 
to examine what is offered in the way of spiritual substitutes. One 
substitute is culture; another, science. But every generation sees the 
bankruptcy of science proclaimed by someone of intellectual eminence. 
In a recent book, with the paradoxical title Ce que je crois, an unbeliev- 
ing biologist, M. Jean Rostand, admits that science by itself is unable to 
solve those fundamental problems which confront every human being. 
Writing in Etudes (January) on the important work of André Malraux, 


1 Editions Bernard Grasset. 
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Le Musée imaginaire,1 M. Jean Onimus attacks that other idol, culture, 
and more especially art. In his flight from the despair that dogs him, 
aware as he is of his ‘human condition’, Malraux has reached a stage of 
his life at which art comes to seem the only possible remedy for his 
craving for the infinite. As M. Onimus writes: 


When the soul is really devastated by God’s death, we see it 
cling to anything that shows on earth some reflection of the abso- 
lute; but feverishly, and with a suspicious intentness: for funda- 
mentally it knows that this is a grasping at shadows. The longing for 
survival, for intelligibility, dislodged successively from every refuge 
the world offers, becomes more and more frantic, throwing the soul 
at last into that world of art where Théophile Gautier and the 
Parnasstens once sought to find an illusory calm. All this only post- 
pones the day of reckoning: there remains an unsolved enigma, the 
absurdity of a world without God. 


The author concludes his article by maintaining that the position 
taken up by Malraux is untenable and that his Musée imaginaire has 
every appearance of being ‘the last diversion of a mind too honest and 
shrewd to find lasting content in it’. ‘Three imaginary disputants, intro- 
duced to us by M. J. Steinmann in La Vie Intellectuelle (January) dis- 
cuss M. Malraux with seemingly more optimism. One of them recog- 
nizes the fact that his interpretation of the history of art is neither 
Marxist nor Christian, but lays stress on his appreciation of church 
architecture, considerably keener than that of some of his distinguished 
predecessors, and on his understanding of the faith of Rembrandt, 
Dostoevsky and Griinewald, of the faith expressed by the Perpignan 
dévot Christ. Another contributor to the dialogue, cheered by the 
general survey presented by Malraux, has a vision of the days 
following the year 2000, when there will be a glorious flowering ‘of 
white cathedrals, as unimaginable to us as were to the wild Bulgar 
hordes those of the thirteenth century’. 

Malraux, we know, was a follower of Maurice Barrés, and when he 
abandoned for Marxism his own brand of nationalism—a nationalism 
to which he now seems to have returned, more or less—he was known 
as the red Barrés. ‘The centenary of Barrés’ death has been the occasion 
of a special number of Nouvelles Litteraires (December 1953). It is 
evident from this that some of the younger people are now turning in 
his direction, a sign of the revival of an influence that for thirty years 
has been practically dormant. M. Henri Massis writes of him, in Le 
Bulletin des Lettres (15 December 1953): ‘It is true... that no young 
man today has anything in his soul that can animate, unaided, those 
twenty masterpieces that are pure Barrés’; he thinks, however, that 
Barrés’ posthumous Cahiers may make him accessible once more to the 


1 Editions Skira. 
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younger generation, while his life has useful lessons for them—Barrés 
was haunted, like his disciple Malraux, by the interior life of Pascal ; 
his last years found him brooding over the Auvergne countryside, the 
resting-place of his ancestors still loyal to their Christian faith, and 
those of the author of the Pensées. 

Are we to look to the poets to teach us the way to save the world? 
‘Poetry is deliverance,’ Goethe proclaimed; ‘poetry is freedom,’ we 
would echo. It is remarkable, in a writer like Sartre, to meet with 
genuine hatred dedicated to poetry. We find some very profound 
thoughts about poetry, ‘echo of the human plaint reverberating from 
the heavens’, in the posthumous pieces of Bernanos published by 
M. Albert Beguin in L’ Actualité Religieuse dans le Monde (1 January). In 
these very important pages a mighty voice, now silent, is heard again: 


If this world could be saved, it would be saved by the poets... 
In those ages of history when disillusioned peoples turn from bound- 
less activity to the dreary anxiety of the ‘why not?’ of megalomania, 
to the ‘what is the good?’ of all who have lost hope, then little by 
little poetry raises its voice aloft, utters its eternal Angelus. Natu- 
rally it has no power to redeem those peoples who will their own 
death, but it goes on speaking patiently to every man’s heart, calling 
to that peculiar incomprehensible virtue, that essential courage 
which makes the dignity of the human person. It grants to every 
man that baptism of light and freedom which comes to a privileged 
few through life in great virgin spaces. It is solitude in the midst of 
the crowded city; escape from prison walls, a gateway open to the 
future. What new birth will spring out of our chaos is something the 
theorist cannot tell until the hour has struck, but long before 
thinkers can recognize and define it, the poets will already have 
proclaimed it. 


What Bernanos asked of the poet was the faculty of ‘reconciling us 
to ourselves, of closely linking his art to our own disappointments, our 
own misfortunes, our rebellions and our hopes’. And thereby he drew 
attention to something which is even more obvious today, the need for 
a true language, one that grips the heart-strings and raises us up to the 
realities of the spirit, realities to which the poet must give virile ex- 
pression. But what he asked for was something beyond poetry; and it 
is what we ask for too, in every sphere of human activity. All that has 
to do with language must tend, today, in the direction of communion. 

The spirituality of the present day is more and more concerned, 
and rightly, with communion. Father Holstein in the first number of 
Christus (January 1954)—a new review which is to the Jesuit Etudes 
what La Vie Spirituelle is to the Dominican review La Vie Intellectuelle— 
insists very strongly on this characteristic feature. He observes, too, that 
what is remarkable just now is an ever increasing insistence upon 
poverty, a desire to share voluntarily ‘the condition of the least 
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favoured, the most despised’; it is what Péguy meant when he wrote 
that man’s place was in the centre de misére. No less evident to Father 
Holstein is a greater submissiveness to the Holy Spirit, which raises the 
question of obedience to the Church. It is a question that receives a 
number of different answers. The editor of Christus warns his readers 
against deviations, whether deriving from true generosity, or from a 
purely human optimism which tends to obliterate the sense of sin. 
‘Moreover,’ he writes, ‘confidence in the working of the Holy Spirit can 
lead to an unfortunate confusing of divine inspiration with our merely 
human enlightenments.’ The author goes on to show how, side by side 
with the present trend towards social ‘communion’, there is a trend 
which leads men of different spiritual affiliations in the direction of the 
theocentric and the solitude of the desert; nor do those ‘forward’ ten- 
dencies, so worthy of sympathy, lead him to forget the obscure and meri- 
torious strivings of the ‘traditionalists’, who are firm in their intention, 
without disowning the freelances, to continue loyal to what is best in 
themselves. 

The question of the priest-workers is still very prominent in most 
periodicals, with divergencies of opinion represented, at the two 
extremes, by Esprit and La Pensée Catholique. M. Frangois Mauriac (who 
has since been stressing, in the Figaro of 12 January, the Roman point 
of view with its primary concern for the interests of the priesthood) 
called attention in his bloc-notes of 1g September 1953 (published in La 
Table Ronde for December) to the responsibilities of a movement like 
Jeunesse de |’ Eglise, which ‘has given the enemy all the ammunition he 
needed’; and he added with some warmth: ‘if you would know the 
reason for these tears on my part, you have only to see in what quarter 
of the Church there is loud lamentation, and where there is triumph 
and rejoicing. [t is the poor who are the losers all the time. What I am 
sure of is this, that the moment the instrument is broken, Grace will 
discover some other means of approach, open another way to draw 
near to those who labour at the mill.’ ‘The same problem is discussed at 
length in La Vie Intellectuelle (November 1953) by Father Carré, who 
writes very wisely : 


In order to preach Christ, to throw oneself into the task of adapt- 
ing the Message (to the world of the workers)—a field, as we have 
seen, of daring experiment on the part of the priesthood—are we to 
be content to wait till the lot of the labouring masses has been 
bettered? The trade-union can perform the function of a prison; 
politics, so often inseparable from the trade-union, also forges en- 
during chains. Nor are politics and trade-unionism the only stum- 
bling-blocks. Here is the priest, in his cassock ignored or despised by 
the masses, now become the defender of a human group, the cham- 
pion of sacred rights; he has identified himself with the hopes of a 
whole multitude, he is himself the incarnation of that hope; yet, if 
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only a little over-ingenuous simplicity leads to his losing control of 
his reactions, he will discover in himself, in a taste for direct respon- 
sibility and a thirst for immediate results, his greatest temptation 
of all. 


This is the temptation that would seem to have been too much for 
the hero of M. Gilbert Cesbron’s Les Saints vont en enfer, who gave to ‘an 
impulse of charity’ priority over his priestly obligation to say Mass. In 
the opinion of Father Carré we have reason to fear a certain spiritual 
under-nourishment when a man is crushed by work and overwhelmed 
by worries. “The priest-worker will preserve his faith only if his exhaust- 
ing earthly labours receive very powerful heavenly compensations. 
None, certainly, has such need as he of being daily reborn with the 
risen Christ. His faith, hope and charity alike, must be growing all the 
time, must be in a condition of hypertrophy. Of all the gifts of the Holy 
Ghost, perhaps that of Knowledge, seeing all things in the light of God, 
is the one to which he should apply himself most, and unwearyingly.’ 

A grateful and admiring sympathy with the priest-workers, along 
with the clear recognition of the need for a firm and prudent correction 
of the methods so far used in working-class action, this it would seem, 
at the opening of this new year, is the attitude of those responsible in 
France for this particular form of the Catholic apostolate. It explains 
the withdrawal, by the major Congregations, of the resources they have 
hitherto been employing in this activity. 

Ten years ago, at the age of thirty-six, there died in Paris, of acci- 
dental suffocation in his bedroom, the Abbé Henri Godin, one of the 
promoters of the movement for evangelizing the workers and a joint 
author of that famous little book France, pays de mission. The review 
Ecclesia (January 1954) conjures up for us again the features of that 
splendid product of the people and faithful servant of the people. He 
saw the Church as ‘a mighty building no longer used for its original 
purpose’—which is only partly true—and his earnest longing was to 
bring the masses back to it. ‘The Mission de France and the Mission de 
Paris, both of them aiming at re-Christianizing the masses, owed much 
to him personally. ‘Unless the Church,’ he wrote, ‘reconquers the pro- 
letariat, unless it puts an end to “‘the greatest scandal of the nineteenth 
century’, we can manoeuvre as we will but we shall have no troops left 
on what are the real battlefields.’ He also wrote: ‘Unless we go on 
mission to our proletarians, deprived alike of culture and religion, 
others will do so; they will soon have a culture then, and also a 
religion . . . please God it will not be one too remote from the religion 
of Christ.’ 

In the midst of our present controversies we must keep alive the 
memory of the Abbé Godin. 

In the November Semaine des intellectuels catholiques, which had ‘The 
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Sense of God’ for its principal theme, M. Stanislas Fumet spoke the 
language of Christian generosity and also of wisdom: 


Admittedly there is an aging of certain institutions which never 
originated in God; it is because they were borrowed from human 
society that they have not endured. It is only natural that we should 
seek to be rid of them. Yet there is a danger here: the revolutionary 
danger of pulling up the wheat with the tares, on the pretext of sep- 
arating the tares from the good grain. And there is another danger 
too: of replacing the lumber of today with the lumber of tomorrow, 
with things that will not last nearly as well as those we have des- 
troyed. Today, unhappily, what is new is very rarely the product of 
genuine inspiration. We belong to a civilization in which nothing, of 
all the works of man, bears natural offspring; everything is pre- 
fabricated and mass-produced. So one can safely predict, without 
being a prophet, that the nova of today will wear worse than the 
vetera; in less than twenty years they will have grown wholly in- 
tolerable. Therefore we should be careful to remember that our 
Christian works and our Christian activities, while adapting them- 
selves to life, must always recall the human spirit to the transcend- 
ence of God and the permanence of that Beauty which is God 
himself. 


These being the sentiments of a writer who is considered ‘advanced’, 


we cannot give too much attention to his testimony. 
Louis CHAIGNE 


AUSTRIAN CHRONICLE 


How many people, three months ago, had ever heard of the parish of 
Blons? Even among Professors of History there may well be some who 
are not aware of the fact that on 23 June 1954 this same Blons will be 
celebrating the 150th anniversary of its becoming part of Austria. 

The Great Valley of the Walser which has become tragically world- 
famous this quarter is, ethnographically and historically, one of the 
most interesting regions of Austria. Ethnographically because the 
Walser people are so distinct from the other inhabitants of the Vorarl- 
berg. The Walser came in the fourteenth century in several waves from 
the Swiss canton of Valais. They travelled over the Furka and Oberalp 
passes, down the Rhine valley, with their families, implements and 
flocks and settled in the valleys of what is now the Vorarlberg. Brand 
at the foot of the Scesaplana, Ebnit, the highest part of the great parish 
of Dornbirn, the Laternser Valley, the increasingly popular winter- 
sports centre Damiils, Schrécken in the centre of the forest of Bregenz, 
the world-famous tourist centre of Lech and of course the great and 
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small valleys of the Walser are inhabited by Walser people. With the 
exception of Brand all the valleys inhabited by the Walser are con- 
nected by mountain passes. 

The four parishes of the Northern, sunny side of the Great Valley of 
the Walser are world-famous today: St. Gerold with 284 inhabitants, 
Blons with 385, Sonntag with 757 and Fontanella with 366. Before 1804 
these four settlements belonged to three different masters. Fontanella, 
at the very end of the valley, had been Austrian since 1390, since it 
came under the jurisdiction of Damiils and, with Laterns, was admin- 
istered from Feldkirch, which became part of Austria comparatively 
early. For over four hundred years Sonntag, Blons and St. Gerold were 
separated from Fontanella, but belonged to two different domains: 
Blons and St. Gerold constituted the Imperial provostship of St. 
Gerold, whilst Sonntag formed the immediate (i.e. subject to the Emperor 
alone) dominion of Blumenegg, together with the parishes of Raggal, 
Thiringerberg, Thiiringen, Ludesch and Bludesch which have also 
been mentioned in newspaper reports lately. From 1614 Blumenegg 
was subject to the Imperial (monastic) foundation of Weingarten in 
Southern Wiirttemberg, whose great church was built by the Vorarl- 
berg master Kaspar Moosbrugger and is still visited by many pilgrims 
and connoisseurs from Austria. Together with Blons the provostship of 
St. Gerold belonged to the monastic foundation of Einsiedeln in 
Switzerland. Political conditions were certainly very complex in that 
area until 1802. 

Curiously enough it was as a result of events in Poland that the 
centuries-old political system which prevailed in the Great Valley of the 
Walser was shattered. History is fond of a joke. The Great Coalition 
against the French Revolution led to the counter-offensive of General 
(afterwards First Consul) Napoleon, which was to plunge Europe into 
almost continuous war for nearly two decades. The alliance between 
England, Austria, Prussia and Russia was weakened by the wrangling 
of the Continental powers over the remains of Polish territory, Austria 
had been passed over at the second partition of Poland but, much to 
the annoyance of Prussia, was just in time to participate in the third 
partition in 1795. The ill-feeling in Berlin was so strong that Prussia 
did not hesitate to conclude the separate Peace of Basel with revolu- 
tionary France in 1795. By making this deal it lost its possessions on the 
left bank of the Rhine, but accepted France’s assurance that, if the 
Rhine were to become the French frontier in a general peace treaty, 
Prussia would be compensated with ecclesiastical territories on the 
right bank. 

This meant the death sentence for the ecclesiastical dominions 
which had been a special feature of the German political scene since 
the early Middle Ages. A generation that is no longer able to imagine 
secular government by bishops and abbots can hardly estimate the 
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achievements of Cologne, Mainz and Trier, Wiirzburg, Salzburg, or 
St. Gallen, Weingarten and Einsiedeln. In agriculture, education, and 
the arts, in all branches of public administration and intellectual and 
economic life, the ecclesiastical rulers certainly achieved no less than 
the secular and in most cases far more. | 

But the peace which Austria concluded with the French Republic 
at Campo Formio in 1797 also provided for the cession of the left bank 
of the Rhine to France, and again the princes were to be compensated 
at the expense of their ecclesiastical colleagues. Austria herself stipu- 
lated for the coveted archbishopric of Salzburg in return for Belgium. 
Salzburg was wedged between Upper Austria and the Tyrol. The 
whole problem of compensation at the expense of the Church was to be 
discussed at the Congress of Rastatt at the end of 1797, which ended, 
however, with the formation of a new Coalition without Prussia. In the 
spring of 1799, war broke out again and the Treaty of Lunéville (9 
February 1801) ceded the left bank of the Rhine to France once more. 

The Imperial Deputation now met in Regensburg. The loss of the 
left bank of the Rhine was not considered in national terms for a 
moment; the princes were concerned rather that they should be com- 
pensated abundantly for the losses they had suffered in the treaties of 
Basel, Campo Formio and Lunéville. Soon the losers were not only the 
bishops and abbots, but also the Imperial knights and the Imperial 
cities, which were reduced to six in number. The great gainers were 
the central States, primarily Wiirttemberg and Baden; the latter 
acquired seven times more than it had lost. The new electorates were 
soon to be turned into kingdoms. Prussia was also a winner, and 
pocketed Hildesheim, Paderborn, the greatest part of Miinster, Erfurt, 
the Eichsfeld, Essen, Werden, Quedlinburg, Nordhausen, Miihlhausen 
and Goslar. 

Austria did not come off so well, though it could now claim as its 
own the bishoprics of Brixen and Trient which were surrounded by 
Tyrolese territory, whilst Salzburg represented the compensation for 
the Habsburg Grand Duke of Tuscany. The loss of the Breisgau and 
Ortenau was particularly painful: they were now no longer subject to 
Austria but were ceded to the Duke of Modena to console him for the 
loss of his territory. 

The decrees of the Imperial Deputation of 26 September 1802, 
8 October 1802 and 25 February 1803 terminated a development first 
initiated in the era of the Ottos. The Imperial idea had received a 
heavy blow. The ecclesiastical principalities had sustained the Imperial 
idea just as much as the Imperial cities, the Imperial knights and the 
Imperial courts. The last Emperor with a strong feeling for the Empire, 
Joseph II, had relied for much of his support on the prelates who, for 
the most part, shared his ideals. 

The decrees of the Imperial Deputation also affected Weingarten 
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and St. Gerold. By the decision announced on 26 September 1802 the 
Imperial foundation of Weingarten, with a territory of six square miles 
and 11,000 inhabitants—including Sonntag, Raggal, ‘Thiringerberg, 
Thiringen, Ludesch and Bludesch—and a yearly income of 100,000 
florins—was ceded to Prince Wilhelm Friedrich of Orange-Nassau. By 
the decree of 8 October 1802, St. Gerold went, with Blons, to the house 
of Orange-Dillenburg. Soon afterwards the plenipotentiaries of the 
Governor of the Netherlands and ancestor of the present royal house 
came to swear in their Walser people. 

The turn of events gave scant satisfaction to the people themselves. 
They had lived well under the crozier. ‘Taxation was low, the adminis- 
tration of economic and cultural affairs good. Although education was 
not compulsory as in the Austrian villages, the priests and teachers 
were zealously devoted to the children’s best interests. Even in Sonntag 
the school had been endowed with 400 florins since 1676, a consider- 
able sum for such an out-of-the-way place. The new government there- 
fore found it necessary to meet the people half-way, by abolishing the 
liability to statute-labour, which it did by a decree dated the 8 January 
1803, excepting only the supply of manure from its provisions. In 
future every family was to pay 20 kreuzers per annum to the revenue 
office in Thiiringen, and at vintage time the inhabitants were to pro- 
vide workers to be employed for a daily wage of 24 kreuzers. 

In spite of these progressive measures the Walser people were over- 
joyed when Austria bought Blumenegg and St. Gerold from the House 
of Orange by the Treaty of Lindau of 23 June 1804. The Bavarian 
rule from 1805-1813 was, however, regarded merely as an interlude. 
In five months time the sorely tried Great Valley of the Walser—with- 
out Fontanella, of course, which will celebrate its 600th anniversary in 
1990—will celebrate the 150th anniversary of its becoming part of 
Austria. After the dreadful 12 and 13 January of this year the whole of 
Austria will celebrate 23 June. 

Curiously enough the archives of the Vorarlberg do not contain a 
single document bearing the signature of an official of the House of 
Orange. The rulers from the distant Netherlands never saw their sub- 
jects in the mountains. In Holland the time when the House of Orange 
ruled in the Great Valley of the Walser is forgotten. 

Hans HUEBMER 
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From our Spring List 


The Church and Infallibility | 


By B. C. Butler, Abbot of Downside 12/6 net 


This book was written in answer to the famous attack on infallibility 
by Dr. Salmon (recently re-issued), but it is far more than just an 
‘answer’. It is a profound study of Infallibility and its function in 
the Church, with particular emphasis on the 1870 definition and its 
meaning, and specially on Newman’s views which Salmon so oddly 
misrepresents. Recent controversy has, of course, given the book an 
added relevance for the present moment, and it will be found useful 
by many who have never read Salmon. 


Therese of Lisieux 


By Hans Urs von Balthasar 16 /- net 











Translated by Donald Nicholl 


Dr. von Balthasar has written a study of St. Thérése that is neither 
biographical nor devotional, but simply theological. He relates her 
life and spirituality to the strictest theological principle, and oddly 
enough the result is to show us a more human “little saint” than 
many of us have seen before. Great saint though she was, she came 
nearer to being the reverse than we had perhaps realized. This dis- 
covery is a most exhilarating experience. 


Essays in Satire 


By Ronald Knox 8/6 net 


One of our most longed-for out-of-print books is at last back; 
Knox at his cleverest and funniest with parodies in verse and prose, 
and perhaps best of all, a long essay in the manner of the higher 
critics, proving conclusively that Jn Memoriam was in fact the work 
of Queen Victoria with incontrovertible evidence from the text itself. 
If you care about satire at all, you must read this. 
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Publications of the Committee on 
International Relations, University 


of Notre Dame 


M. A. Fitzsimons: 


THE FOREIGN POLICY OF THE BRITISH 
LABOUR GOVERNMENT: 1945-1951 $3.25 


Hans Kohn: 


PAN-SLAVISM: ITS HISTORY AND 
IDEOLOGY $6.25 


Waldemar Gurian, Editor: 


SOVIET IMPERIALISM: ITS ORIGINS AND 
TACTICS $3.75 


Stephen D. Kertesz: 


DIPLOMACY IN A WHIRLPOOL: HUNGARY 
BETWEEN NAZI GERMANY AND THE 
SOVIET UNION $4.75 


F. A. Hermens: 


EUROPE BETWEEN DEMOCRACY AND 
ANARCHY $4.00 


Waldemar Gurian: , 
BOLSHEVISM: AN INTRODUCTION TO 
SOVIET COMMUNISM $3.25 

M. Einaudi and F. Goguel: 

CHRISTIAN DEMOCRACY IN ITALY AND 
FRANCE $4.00 

W. Gurian & M. A. Fitzsimons, Editors 
THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN WORLD 
AFFAIRS. $4.25 


THE REVIEW OF POLITICS 


Published quarterly by the University of Notre Dame. 
Subscription price: USA $4.00, Foreign $4.40 per year. 


THE 
UNIVERSITY of NOTRE DAME 
PRESS 


NOTRE DAME INDIANA USA 
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The World’s Greatest Bookshop 


* FOR BOOK S * 
Famed Centre for Catholic Books 


All new Books available on day of publica- 
tion. Secondhand and rare Books on every 
subject. Stock of over three million volumes. 


is 





Subscriptions taken for British, American, 
and Continental magazines 
We BUY Books, Coins, Stamps 
119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2 
Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) * Open 9-6 (including Saturdays) 
Nearest Station: Tottenham Court Road 
MTU 


THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW 


A Quarterly of Catholic Thought 


=i! 





MEDITATION ON NOTHING 
FREDERICK D. WILHELMSEN 


NEO-POSITIVISM AND THE EXISTENCE 
OF GOD J. W. CONWAY 


REFLEXIONS ON SARTRE 
DOM SEBASTIAN MOORE 


OU-BOUM AND VERBUM DENNIS HICKLEY 

THE LIVING WORD HUGH DINWIDDY 

REVIEWS OF BOOKS COMMENTARY 
SPRING 1954 48. 2d. 


“The Downside Review,’’ Downside Abbey, Nr. Bath 
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STUDIES 


An Irish Quarterly Review 


SPRING 1954 


Emigration EDWARD J. COYNE 
Europe in the Spring of 1954 JoHN MurrRAy 
Responsibility in Society Conor MartTIN 
Marriage DoNAL O’SULLIVAN 
Astronomical Cosmology II H. A. Briick 
Russian or American Star P. I. McLAUGHLIN 
Theocentric or Christocentric CuTHBURT LATTEY 


The Book Review Section of Studies has always been a much valued 
and characteristic feature. 


Specimen copies available, post free, for intending subscribers 


Single Copies .... 4/- 


Annual Subscription . 17/- 
(including postage) 


THE TALBOT PRESS 


89 Talbot Street, Dublin 


Editorial Offices: 35 Lower Leeson Street, Dublin 
3 Available at principal booksellers 
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March Publications 


The Heart of the World 
DOM AELRED WATKIN 


Our special Lenten book is concerned with “‘the work of re- 
demption in men”’. 


“Devotion to the Sacred Heart is not a mere exercise of the pious,’ 
writes the author, a monk of Downside Abbey, “‘it is a profound 
dedication to a mystery, a fact, a Person, it is Christ redeeming the 
world in and through each of us.” 7s. 6d. 


Handbook to the Life and 
Times of St. Teresa and 


St. John of the Cross 
E. ALLISON PEERS 


This book by the late Professor Peers contains the last fruits of his 
great work in the field of Carmelite studies, and will prove an 
indispensable companion to his editions of the Complete Works 
of these two Saints. 21s. 


The New Eucharistic 
Legislation 
Edited by John C. Ford, S.J. 
With a Preface by Canon E. J. Mahoney, D.D. 


Contains the Latin text of the Apostolic Constitution Christus 
Dominus and other relevant Roman Documents with an English 
translation and a Commentary by one of the leading moral 
theologians in the United States. 8s. 6d. 


BURNS OATES 
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Just Published 
The Legacy of Luther 


Martin Luther and the Reformation in the estimation of the 
German Lutherans from Luther's death to the beginning of 
the age of Goethe 


E. W. ZEEDEN 


In this important and scholarly work, Dr. Zeeden traces the many 
divergent trends of Lutheranism right from their source. He 
begins with studies of Luther's contemporaries—Melanchthon, 
Hans Sachs, Leibniz, etc., continuing with the generation that 
immediately followed and on into the 18th century. The 
Lutherans, both real and so-called, are allowed to speak for them- 
selves in all their astonishing variety of doctrine. 

Demy octavo 234 pages, illustrated 255. 


Bernadette of Lourdes 
FRANCES PARKINSON KEYES 


A celebrated novelist here presents a vivid biography of the 
Pyrenean shepherdess who became a saint. 
Demy octavo 190 pages, illustrated 1 §s. 





The Reformation in England 
Volume !I—Religio Depopulata 
PHILIP HUGHES 


‘This great work. ... Here is the story of the most tragic episode 
in English history, whose catastrophic results are not yet ended, 
told as fairly, as charitably and as accurately as they are ever likely 
to be.’’-—Hu@u Ross WILLIAMSON in the Catholic Herald. 

“The book, good in itself, is well produced and superbly illus- 
trated. ’—Birmingham Post. . 425. 


HOLLIS & CARTER 


25 Ashley Place, London, S.W.1 
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The Prophet Armed 


TROTSKY: 1879-1921 
By ISAAC DEUTSCHER 


‘This is biography of a high order. . . ..— Times Literary Supplement 
of this important work. The fresh historical material incorporated 
in it was drawn from the Trotsky archives at Harvard University. 


30S. nel 


The Painter’s Workshop 
By W. G. CONSTABLE 
With 24 half-tone plates, 215. net 


Mr. Constable believes that the layman’s enjoyment of pictures 
can be enhanced by knowledge of the means and materials 
employed. He takes the reader into the artist’s studio and describes 
the ways in which pictures have been painted and the techniques 
used from the Middle Ages down to recent times. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 

















Well-informed people everywhere read 


THE TABLET 


for intelligent comment on world 
affairs from a Catholic standpoint 


Regu lar features include notes on current affairs 


at home and abroad, articles 
on the foremost topics of the week, reviews of the latest books 
(Catholic and general), news, notes and texts of Catholic 
interest gathered from many parts of the world, spiritual 
reading, music and film notes, criticisms of art exhibitions, etc., 
a chess column with problems for the novice and the expert 


Tue TABLET is obtainable, on order, from your newsagent, 
price 9d. weekly, or direct by post from the publisher, price 
42s. per annum, post free 


THE PUBLISHER, 128 SLOANE STREET, S.W.1 
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The Lie 
about the 


West 
Douglas ferrold 


ing response 


6s. net 





A much-needed and challeng- 
to Professor 
Toynbee’s now famous B.B.C. 
Reith Lectures, The World and 
the West. Mr. Douglas Jerrold 
reaffirms the uniqueness of 
western civilization in_ the 
history of the human race. 

















THE 


DUBLIN 
REVIEW 


is now published 
quarterly 


Subscription Rates: 


25/- or $4 (4 issues) 
post free 


Publishing Office: 


28 ASHLEY PLACE 
S.W.1 


LONDON 
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WHEN MAKING 
YOUR WILL— 


Please remember the urgent need 





of 


The Crusade of Rescue 
AND 

HOMES FOR DESTITUTE 

CATHOLIC CHILDREN 


27 Tavistock Place 
London, W.C.I 


President : 
His Eminence the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Westminster 


Administrator : 
Very Rev. Canon Charles B. Fiood 


The Crusade of Rescue 


exists to save Homeless Catholic Children 
from misery and loss of Faith. 


THE CRUSADE OF RESCUE is pledged 
as follows : 


No Catholic child who is really destitute, 

or whose Faith is in danger and who 

cannot be otherwise provided for, is ever 
refused. 


THE CRUSADE OF RESCUE depends entirely 
upon Charity. 


27 TAVISTOCK PLACE 
LONDON, W.C.I 























A Scottish Coxswain 


The Smallest Life-boat 


costs £13,000. The Lifeboat Service has never 
been needed more than it is today—but, like 
everything else, it costs more. 
The smallest contribution 
will help, send yours to 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, 
LONDON, S.W.I! 


Treasurer: His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 
Secretary: Colonel A. D. Burnett Brown, ©.B.E., M.C., T.D., M.A. 
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